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PEEF AC E 



TO THB WOBK OM 



THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION, 

BELLES-LETTKES, AND OEATOBY. 



1. It is cnstomaiy with, writers of a new book to acquaint the 
reader with the motiyes that have impelled the author to write 
it ; the nature of the subject; the manner in which it is treated ; 
the sources that have furnished the materials ; and, finallj, with 
the peculiar character of the book. 

2. A custom so proper and just will be faithfully observed. 

3. The motives which have led the Author— a foreigner by 
birth — ^to write this work, professedly for the American Institu- 
tions of Learning, and more especially for the Public Schools, 
are a decided preference for their System of Instruction, and a 
sincere desire of promoting in them Literature, by furnishing, 
upon the Elements of Composition, Bblles-Lbttres, and 
Obatobt, a book clear, concise and comprehensive, which may 
facilitate the progress of pupils in the Art of Composition. 

4. The System of Free Instruction adopted by the Public 
Schools of the United States of America, is certainly admirable. 
Its beautiful features soon reveal it as the genuine Child of the 
Bepublic. It seems the only feasible and practical system, in a 
financial point of view, which could be devised and successfully 
carried out. It is eminently adapted to impart mstruction to 
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children of both sexes, to educate them, at an early age, ih 
the manners of Ciyil Society, and to eradicate prejudices and 
animosities arising from difierent religious or political creeds, 
which, as History teaches, have, in other countries, finally led to 
strife and bloodshed. 

5. The Course of Instruction imparted to pupils in the Public 
Schools is complete. It comprises not only the branches neces- 
sary to the ordinary pursuits of life, but also Sciences, Languages, 
Music, Calisthenics, and other accomplishments well calculated 
to deyelop 1^ physical powers of the Mind and Body. 

6. But the princip^ ciianuieristic of the Public Schools, 
which cannot fail to strike the visitor with wonder, is the 
admirable ^order and discipline which* prevails therein. The 
docile submission to authority, close application to study, polite 
behavior and silence observed by pupils, even of a tender age, is 
a marvel which exceeds ordinary belief. And yet no coercion is 
used — ^in fact, none is necessary; for, conscious of their duty, 
pupils submit voluntarily — and not " like dumb-driven cattle" — to 
lawful authority, discipline and study. 

7. Thus, these newly-born children of the Republic do early 
arise to the full dignity of Free-Manhood, and nobly sustain the 
character and name of the Great Mother Country ; and thus, do 
they completely refute the charge of Inveterate Prejudice, that 
** the Public System of Instruction is the natural parent of Dis- 
order, Ignorance and Evil." 

8. Hence, the Free Public Instruction justly forms the pride 
of the Nation, as it is, in fact, its best ornament ; and being 
intimately connected with its welfare, it imposes on the Grovem- 
ment a strict duty, as well as gives it a full right of exercising 
over the same a constant watchful care. 

9. In order, then, to cherish and promote still further a system 
so full of vigor and life, the present work has been written, in 
hopes that it may also serve as a guide and source of reference, 
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fot.only to the Teacher and Fapil, bat to the Graduate also, the 
Member of the Legal Frofessiom, the Preacher, ipd the Political 
leaker. 

tO» The Author has di^ded tiie whole subject of Literary 
Composition into three books, with a design of dividing the 
whole course in three years, according to the system observed by 
some r^iowned Lyceums ; it may, however, be finished in two, 
in which case the first and second book may be studied in the 
first, and the third in the last jear^ as the Directors of Listruc- 
tion shall deem expedient 

11. The method pursued by the Author in developing the 
subject of Ck)mposition, is both the synthetical and amlytioal* 
The former is necessary to teach the theory, the latter the prao 
tke of the art; and as these are both indispensable to the 
scholar, so are also the two methods, as the sequel wili show. 

12. It is evident that theory, or the speculative knowledge of 
an art, is necessarily complex ; hence, nature demands that its 
acquisition should proceed orderly from the simple to the com- 
pound, which method is called Synthetical. Practice, on the 
other side, consists in the execution of the rules of an art, and 
in the critical examination of the work aft&r it has been finished, 
which latter part is called Analysis, A young pupil, therefore, 
who wishes to learn the theory and practice of composition,*mu8t 
follow both the synthetical and analytical method. 

13. According to the above principle in regard to the present 
subject, practice comprises three parts ; the^s^ is the execution 
of the precepts by composition ; the second is the critical exami- 
nation after it is finished ; the third is a similar examination of 
some other writer's composition. 

14. These three parts the student must observe, but in a 
difierent order. In the first place, after he has well learned the 
rules and precepts of the Art, he must be^ by a critical exami- 
nation or analysis of some good author's eomposition ; for, in 
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ibis manner the rules will be practicall j illnstrated, and therefore 
belter and sooner understood, since the axiom is, '*The way by 
precepts is long, but by examples is shorts In the second places the 
pupil must put in practice the rules and precepts which he has 
leuTQod, by making a composition of his own, at first by imita- 
tion , and subsequently by invention. Lastly , he must criticise or 
analyze his own composition, alone if he can, or ¥rith the teacher 
if he cannot, in order to see whether he has observed faithfully 
thei propw rules and precepts, and to make the necessary cor- 
rectioDB, 

1 5 . According to this — ^which the author believes to be the true 
s j9i»m of learning the art of Composition — ^he has compiled this 
work I hence, after the principles and rules of Composition have 
been expounded, three and sometimes four and five exercises are 
prescribed for the pupil. The first is the analysis of a piece or 
passage of some distinguished writer, already prepared and made 
ea^j bj the author. The second consists of a similar analysis of 
^ome other passage, at the option of the pupil or teacher, on 
which tUe work of analysis is left entirely to the scholar. The 
ihitd consists in the work of composition by the student, in which 
he will test his ability to execute the rules he has learned. To 
these exercises, a fcurth is sometimes added; namely: the cor- 
rection of some faulty exercise. The fifth exercise — ^the critical 
exunvination of his own composition by the pupil — is not always 
pnescrtbcd at the end of a subject; as that must be observed as 
a general rule. 

16. Qn the exact and complete performance of these exer- 
dses, the progress of the pupil in the art of Composition will 
principally depend. 

17^ But as the work of composition is not simply a collection 
and rigbt disposition of materials, but lb principally the work of 
lDventit>n, and this must be confessed is the 'most difficult part, 
for young students especially — in which, however, books are gen- 
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erallj defective — so, in order to assist the learner, the author has 
placed after ^h principal subject, a method, or praxis, by which 
the intellect and imagination maj 4u;qnire ideas necessary to 
originate a part or the whole of a Literary Composition. 

18. Some directions which r^ard teachers, the author has 
thought more expedient to indicate in suitable places during the 
course of this work ; as, also, to make certain spedal remarks on 
the subject of BeUes-Lettres, and Oratory, at the beginning of each 
Vespective book. 

19. For th6 purpose of illustrating rules and precepts, especi- 
ally on Oratory, many examples hare been taken from Latin 
Classics — First, because, by uniyersal consent, they are the mas- 
ters of Literature, and Oratory in particular; second, because 
their examples explain the rules better than any others that could 
be found ; third, because many of them are probably new to the 
pupil, neyer as yet having been produced in the English language 
on the subject of Composition. 

20. In composing this work, with the exception of the 
examples from Latin and English Classics, the Author has 
received very little aid from other preceptors on the subjects 
treated herein. Then: definitions, divisions of various subjects, 
precepts and rules, were to be, in a great measure, rectified, 
altered, supplied and adapted to the American School-System. 

21.* Whatever merit of originality this work may possess, the 
Literary Public may better judge by comparing it with others of 
a similar kind which have appeared both in this, and the other 
Continent. 

22. If the Public and Private Institutions of Learning of the 
United States of America, and more particularly those of the 
State of California — ^whenee this Treatise has emanated — 
shall derive benefit from the Author's work, he will have attained 
his object, and will consider himself amply repaid for his labor. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

ON 

LITEKARY COMPOSITION. 



DEFINrnON AND DIVISION OF THE WHOLE 
SUBJECT. 

1. The word composition is derived from the 
Latin verb cofnponere, which signifies to put 
together parts or elements which form a whole 
or integral thing. 

2. Hence, the collocation of types for use in 
printing is called composition ; and in literature, 

NoTB. — The Teacher will observe that a long and short answer 
maj ba given to each question. The former is contained 
in the paragraph of the text to which the nimber at the 
end of the question refers, and the latter is placed imme- 
diatelj after each question. The long answer is certainly 
preferable, and should be required from pupils of higher 
grades ; however, as it is not absolutely necessary, it may 
denote a degree of diligence and proficiency, and that, as 
well as any other answer to a question not pointed out in 
the bookj should entitle the pupil to a mark of distinction. 

Q. "WTience is the word composition derived ? (!•) 

A. From the Latin verb componerCt which signifies to put 
together. 

Q. What is a literary work caUed 1 (2. ) 

A. Composition. 
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the proper collocation of the parts, or elements, 
which constitute a literary work, is likewise 
termed composition, 

3. Now, it is manifest that, in order to collo- 
cate properly the various elements of a literary 
work, it is necessary to know what they are, 

4. But this is not sufficient, because a liter- 
ary composition is not simply an arrangement 
of parts, but, above all, a production of the 
mind, whereby one's own ideas are conveyed to 
others on a certain subject, and according to cer- 
tain rules and principles, 

5, Hence, the study of literary composition, 
beside the knowledge of its constitutive ele- 
ments, requires, also, that of the principles, rules 
and nature of the various subjects which form, 
as it were, the ground of composition, 

6, Prom this exposition we gather the divi- 
sion of the whole subject of the present work, 
to wit : three parts respectively contained in 
three books, as follows : 

Q. What is also called composition 1 (2.) 

A. The collocation,of types used in printing. 

Q. What is necessarjr for a composition ? (3.) 

A. To know the elements of it. 

Q. Is the knowledge of the compenent parts sufficient for a 

composition ? (4.) 
A. No. 

Q. What is required beside 1 (5.) 
A. The knowledge of the principles and rules of the various 

subjects of composition. 
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7. The first hook will contain the Elements op 
Composition ; the second^ Belles-Lettres, or the 
principal subjects of composition, with their 
principles and rules ; the thirds Oratory, or the 
art of composing orations, -which, on account of 
its amplitude and importance, forms a special 
department of study. 



BOOK I. 



THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. 

1. The elements of composition are two : 
sentences and periods. They will form the sub- 
ject of this book, and will comprise two parts, to 
which an appendix will be added on Orthoepy 
and Orthography. 



PART 1. 



OF THE SENTENCE 

2. We shall divide this subject into five 
chapters. In the first, we will examine the 
logical and grammatical elements of sentences, 
and how they can be found in parsing ; in the 
second, the classification of sentences ; in the 
third, their simple formation, qualities and 
praxis ; in the fourth, their compound formation 
or synthesis ; in the fifth, their analysis. 

Q. How many are the .elements of composition 1 ( * • ) 
A. Two : sentences and periods. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF THE LOGICAL AND GRAMMATICAL ELE- 

Ml^NTS OF SENTENCES, AND HOW THEY 
CAN BE FOUND IN PARSING. 

1. The word sentence is from the Latin verb 
sentirty to feel, and originally signified the per- 
ception of an object by the mind through the 
senses of the body ; but subsequently received 
the signification of a simple perception, opinion, 
or judgment of the mind. 

2. A judgment of the mind on a certain sub- 
ject, expressed in language, is called a proposi- 
tion by logicians, and a sentence by grammari- 
ans, and in civil law, means the judgment of a 
court pronounced in a cause. 

3. It follows, from the nature of a sentence, 
that it must form complete sense. 

4. A sentence, therefore, is rightly defined " a 
combination of words forming complete sense." 

Q. Whence is the word sentence derived ? (1.) 

A. From the Latin verb sentire, which means to feel. 

Q. How is a judgment of the mind expressed in language 

called? (2.) 

A. Proposition by logicians, and sentence "by grammarians. 

Q. What must a sentence form ? (3.) 

A. Complete sense. 

Q. How can a sentence, therefore, be defined % (4.) 

A. A combination of words which form oomplete sense. 
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5. If a sentence, according to its definition, 
is a combination of words, it follows that it must 
have parts or elements. Now, what are they ? 

6. Logicians and grammarians make two dif- 
ferent divisions of the parts of a sentenc'e. 

7. Logicians divide the sentence into three 
parts — subject, predicate, and copula. 

8. They call the subject that concerning whom 
or which something is affirmed or denied. The 
predicate^ that which is affirmed or denied of the 
subject ; and the copula, the finite verb " 5e," 
which unites the subject to the predicate. 

9. We will illustrate this with two examples, 
one of an affirmative, the other of a negative 
sentence : 

I. Example op an Affirmative Sentence. — 
" The weather is fineJ^ The subject of this sen- 
tence is t^ea^Aer, because it is that concerning 
which it is affirmed that it is fine. The predicate 
is y?ne, because it is the quality or thing affirmed 

Q. What must a sentence have ? (5.) 

A. Parts or elements. 

Q. How do logicians divide the sentence ? (7.) 

A. Into three parts : subjectf predicate and copula. 

Q. What do logicians call the subject of a sentence ? (8.) 

A. That of whom or which something is affirmed or denied. 

Q. What do they call predicate 1 (8.) 

A. That which is affirmed or denied of the subject. 

Q. What is the copula ? (8.) 

A. The finite verb Be, which unites the subject and predicate. 

Q. Give an illustration. (9^ 
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of the subject weather. The finite verb is, from 
the verb jBe, is the copula, because it unites 
the subject weather to the predicate fine. 

II. Example op a Negative Sentence. — " The 
weather is not fineJ^ Here the subject, predi- 
cate, and verb are the same ; but, on account of 
the negative particle not after the finite verb is, 
the predicate fine, instead of being affirmed, is 
denied of the subject weather. 

10. In affirmative and negative sentences, 
the subject and predicate can be easily dis- 
cerned, but not in interrogative, imperative, 
and exclamatory sentences, of which we shall 
speak in the next chapter. 

11. In the case of an interrogative sentence, 
the reason is, because nothing is thereby affirmed 
or denied, as " Are you well ?" 

12. In an imperative sentence, the reason is, 
the transposition of the subject after the verb, 
and sometimes its total omission ; as, ^^ Listen, ye," 
or, more briefly, " Listen,^^ which modes of ex- 

A. "The weather is fine." "Weather" is the subject; 

"Jine " is the predicate ; the finite verb " is " forms the 

copula. 
Q. In what sentences can the subject and predicate be well 

discerned ? (10.) 
A. In affirmative and negative sentences. 
Q. Why not in interrogative sentences also ? (11.) 
A. Because nothing in them is either affirmed or denied. 
Q. Why can the subject be neither discerned well in impera 

tive sentences ? (12.) "^ 
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pression sometimes puzzle beginners in finding 
the subject of a sentence. 

13. In exclamatory sentences the diflSculty 
of finding the elements of a sentence arises from 
the frequent ellipsis or omission of words which 
naturally occursunder an emotion of the mind ; 
as, ^'Well do7i6 / ".instead of ''Thou hast weU 
done/'' 

14. It follows, therefore, that the logical defi- 
nition of the subject and predicate, as applied 
to a grammatical sentence, is, 1st, mcomplete, 
because it does not comprehend interrogative 
sentences in which nothing is affirmed or denied ; 
2d, it is unsuitable to guide the beginner in find- 
ing the elements of a sentence. 

15. Hence the following definitions are justly 
preferable : 

1st. The subject of a sentence " is that of whom 
or which something is affirmed or denied, or is 

A. On account of its transposition, and sometimes on accoant 
of its total omission. 

Q. Whence does the difficulty of finding the elements in 
exclamatory sentences arise 1 (13.) 

A. From the frequent omission of words which often occurs 
therein. 

Q. What do you remark about the logical definition? (14.^ 

A. It is incomplete and unsuitable for finding the elements 
of a sentence. 

Q. Give a better definition of the subject of a sentence. (15.) 

A. It is that of whom or which something is affirmed or de- 
nied, or is the subject of an interrogation, command, or 
exclamation. 
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the subject of an interrogation, command, or 
exclamation." 

2d. The predicate of a sentence " is the thing 
aflSrmed or denied, or the thing asked, com- 
manded, or declared, by exclamation in a sen- 
tence." 

16. The parts of a sentence, aforementioned, 
are called essenticdj because without them, either 
expressed or implied, the words cannot form 
complete sense. Illustration. — " The sun is 
beautiftd.'^ Omit either the subject, or predicate, 
or copula, and the sense will be incomplete. 

17. There are other parts or elements of a 
sentence, which are introduced simply as adjuncts 
to complete the idea of the subject, or predicate 
of the sentence, and are called secondary, or 
complementary or non-essential parts. Illustra- 
tion. — " The man that seeks knowledge, will ox> 
quire it J' The subject of the sentence, properly, 
is " the man ;" but the idea of the subject, as 
understood by the speaker, remains undeter- 
mined and incomplete unless to the word " man " 
are added the words " that seeks knowledgeJ^ 

Q, Giye, likewise, a better definition of the predicate. (15.) 

A* It is the thing either affirmed, or denied, or inquired, or 

commanded, or declared by exclamation, in a sentence. 

Q. Which are the essential parts of a sentence ? O^*) 

A. The snbjeet, predicate, and copula. 

Q. Which are the complementary parts ? (17.) 

A. Those which cooaplete the idea of the subject or predicate. 
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18. The secondary parts of a sentence are, 
principally, two : phrases and clauses. 

19. A phrase is two or more words which do 
not form complete sense. Example. — " At length 
we have reached homeJ^ The words " At length ^' 
are a phrase. 

20. A clause consists of two or more words, 
which, separated from. the rest of the sentence, 
can form complete sense ; as, " Although I am 
indisposed, yet I tviU visit you" The words " I 
vnU visit you " form the sentence ; " although I 
am indisposed," the clause. 

21. The examination of the component parts 
of a sentence is called sentential analysis, or 
Parsing — an exercise absolutely necessary to 
perfect one's self and others in the art of com- 
position. 

22. But the rules laid down by grammarians 
for the analysis of sentences are neither short 
nor few, nor so clear as to be serviceable. Of 
the nature, parts, and method of sentential an 
alysis, we shall treat in the fifth chapter of the 
first part. 

Q. How many are the complementary parts of a sentence ? 

A. Two : phrases and clauses. C^S.) 

Q. What is a phrase ? (19) 

A. Two or more words which cannot forpi complete sense. 

Q. What is a clause ? (20.) 

A. Two or more words which can form complete sense. 

Q. What do you call sentential analysis f (21.) 

A. The examination of the component parts of a sentence. 
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23. Here we shall only lay down a few rules 
which may avail to find the subject, predicate, 
and copula, in a sentence. 

First Rule. — The predicate of a sentence must 
he ascertained iefore the subject is found. The 
reason of this is, that in the synthetical method, 
which is that of composition, we proceed in a 
progressive order from the first element until 
we reach the last ; sp, inversely, in the analyti- 
cal method, which is that of resolution of a thing 
into its original elements, we proceed in a retro- 
grade order, beginning from the last element till 
we arrive at the first. 

24. Second Ettle. — ^The logical predicate of a 
sentence is found by answering the question, 
" What is affirmed, or denied, or inquired, or com- 
manded, or declared, by exdawxition, in this sen- 
tence r 

25. Third Rule.— The logical subject of a 
sentence is found by answering the question, 
" Of ivhom, or what, is this affirmed, or denied, 

A. What is the first rule to be observed in Parsing ? (23.) 
A. The predicate of a sentence must be ascertained first. 
Q. How can the logical predicate be found 1 (24.) 
A. By answering the question : " What is affirmed, or denied, 

or inquired, or commanded, or declared by exclamation 

in this sentence 1" 
Q. How can the logical subject of a sentence be found 1 (25.) 
A. By answering the question : " Of whom, or what, is the 

predicate either affirmed or denied, or who is the subject 

of this interrogation, command or exclamation V* 
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or who is the subject of this interrogation, com- 
mand, or exclamation ?" 

26. Fourth Eule. — The copula, as above 
stated, is the finite verb Be. When that is ex- 
plicit no rule is required to find it. When im- 
plied, if the leading verb of a sentence be an 
active or neuter verb, it can always be resolved 
into a compound form ; namely, the imperfect 
participle, and the finite revh Be, in the same 
mood, tense, number, and person. In this man- 
ner the copula is made explicit. 

Example. — 1. " / read a book" 

Resolved — " I am reading a book" 

2. « Thou walkest" 
Resolved — ^ Thou art walking" 

3. « He sits." 
Resolved — " He is sitting." 

The words are, art, is, are the copula in their 
respective sentences. 

27. The subject and predicate of a sentence 
may sometimes be not expressed, but understood. 

First Example. — '^Have you seen him ?" An- 
swer, " Jes." The word Yes is equivalent to a 
sentence by ellipsis, to wit : " Yes, I have seen 
himJ^ 

Q How can the finite verb Be or copula be fonnd when it ig 

implied? (26.) 
A. By resolving the leading verb into a compound form, to 

wit : its imperfect participle, ftnd the finite verb Be in the 

same mood, tense, number, and person. 
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Second Example. — ''Come to rm^^ — ^i. e., ye or 
thou. * 

Third Example. — ''Who did this?" Answer, 
"r— i.e., "I did it J' 

28. The second division of the sentence is the 
grammatical division. 

29. Grammarians distinguish three principal 
parts in a sentence — the subject, the predicate 
verb, and the object. 

30. The grammatical subject of a sentence is 
the nominative, or noun, that governs the lead- 
ing verb of the sentence ; as, " Intemperance 
destroys life." Intemperance is the subject. 

31. The predicate verb is the leading verb, in 
a finite mood, on which the whole sentence 
mainly depends, according to sense. Example 
— " The mind will produce plenty of good fruits, 
if it be properly cultivated." The leading verb 
is rviU produce. The leading verb often com- 

Q. Are the subject and predicate of a sentence always 

expressed? (27.) 
A. No ; sometimes they are understood. 
Q. Which is the second division of the sentence 1 (28.) 
A. The grammatical division. 
Q. What are the principal parts of a sentence, according to 

grammarians? (29.) 
A. Three : the subject, predicate verb, and the object. 
Q. Which is the grammatical subject f (30.) 
A. The noun that governs the leading verb. 
Q. WTiat is the predicate verb ? (31.) 
A. The leading verb in a finite mood, on which the whole 

sentence chiefly depends. 
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prises, either wholly or in part, the logical pred- 
icate of the sentence, as seen ip the foregoing 
example; hence,* it is called the predicate verb, 

32. The object is the noun or pronoun which 
follows the leading verb and is governed by it, 
if the verb is active transitive ; and, if the verb 
is passive, is governed by the preposition by. 

33. Neuter verbs express.no action, and ac- 
tive intransitive verbs express an action which 
remains in the subject, and consequently do not 
require any external object to receive the action. 

34. Illustration. — I. " Man exists." Man 
is the grammatical subject ; exists is the predi- 
cate verb. 

II. *• Brutus killed Caesar." Brutus is the 
subject; killed is the predicate verb ; Ccesar is 
the object, governed by the active transitive 
verb killed, 

III. " Caesar was killed by Brutus." Coesar 
is the subject ; tva^ killed is the predicate verb ; 
Brutm is the object, governed by the preposi- 
tion by, 

35. The grammatical subject of a sentence is 
found in parsing, by answering the question 

Q. Which is the object ? (32.) 

A. The noun or pronoun which is governed by the leading 
verb, if it be an active transitive verb, or if it be a passive 
verb, by the proposition by. 

Q. How can the grammatical subject be found in parsing ? 

A. By answering the question, who, or what, before the lead- 
ing verb, as " Who studies ? A. James.'* 



^^ 
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who or what before the leading verb ; the predi- 
cate verb is found by answering the question 
what after the noun or nominative which gov- 
erns the leading verb ; lastly, the object is found 
by answering the question whom or what after 
an active transitive verb, or after the preposi- 
tion hy. 

36. Illustration. — " James studies his les- 
son." 

I. Find the subject. Question : " Who stud- 
ies?" Answer : "James." James is the subject. 

II. Find the predicate verb. Question : "James 
what?" Answer: "Studies." Studies is the 
predicate verb. 

III. Find the object. Question : ** Studies 
what ?" Answer : " His lesson." His lesson is 
the object. 

37. It will thus be perceived that the logical 
and grammatical divisions of a sentence differ 

Q. How can the predicate or leading verb be found ? (35.) 

A. By answering the question what after the noun which 

governs the leading verb, as "James, what^ A. Studies." 
Q. How can the object be found when it is governed by an 

active verb, or by the preposition hy f (35.) 
A. By answering the question whom, or what, after an active 

transitive verb, or after the proposition fty, as " Studies 

what f A. His lesson." 
Q. Are the logical and grammatical division of the sentence 

similar? (37.) 
A. No. 
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very much from each other. In what does the 
difienmce consist ? 

38. I. The logical division regards the logical 
order of ideas ; the grammatical division regards 
the grammatical order and dependence of words 
which express ideas. 

II. The grammatical subject comprises only 
the noun or nominative which governs the lead- 
ing verb ; the logical subject, on the contrary, 
comprises not only the governing noun of the 
verb, but moreover all the adjuncts which re- 
late to it, and complete the writer's or speaker's 
idea of the subject concerning which something 
is affirmed or denied. 

Illustration. — " He that perseveres will suc- 
ceed." In this sentence, the logical subject is 
" he that perseveres;^' the grammatical, " he.'' 

III. The grammatical predicate verb com- 
prises only the leading verb of the sentence in 
a finite mood ; the logical predicate, on the 
other hand, embraces all the adjuncts which 
complete the idea of what is affirmed or denied 
of the subject. 

Example. — "The United States of America 
became a Republic after the war of Independ- 

Q, State in what their difference consists. (38.) 

A. The logical division has reference to ideas, the grammat- 
ical to words. 

Q. Point out some other difference. (38.) 

A. The logical subject and predicate may comprise phrases 
and clauses ; not so the grammatical. 
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ence/' In this seiitence, the logical predicate 
is " became a Bepvhlic after the war of Independ- 
ence/^ the grammatical predicate is the finite 
verb " becameJ^ 

39. Jt is therefore manifest that a logical 
subject, as well as a predicate, may comprise, 
not only two or more words, but also phrases, 
clauses, and sentences, which finish their mean- 
ing and are connected with either one or both 
of them. It is not so, however, with the gram- 
matical subject and predicate verb. 

40. The reason of this difference is, that in 
the logical order of ideas the idea of a subject, 
and of its quality or predicate, is often not 
simple, but complex ; that is, it is made up of 
several ideas linked together, the whole forming 
the full idea of the writer or speaker. 

Illustration. — " A man who neglects his du- 
ties deserves punishment." The clause or words 
^^who neglects his duties^' are necessary to de- 
termine and complete the idea of the subject 
a man — namely ; what man deserves punishment. 
The same reasoning applies to the logical predi- 
cate. Now, in the grammatical order of words, 
which is that of agreement and dependence of 
the parts of speech, those parts are generally 
represented by single words, such as a noun in 
the nominative case, a verb or proposition, and 
an object, and consequently do not require the 
secondary parts of a sentence to complete their 
construction. , . ,tn*--.— ., 
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41. Sometimes, however, the logical, as well 
as the grammatical subject of a sentence may 
be a noun, or any other part of speech which 
can take its place, and be the subject of a finite 
verb. Such are pronouns, verbs in the infinitive 
mood governed by the preposition to, participles, 
and sometimes clauses. 

Example. — "To be prudent is to be wise." 
To be prudent is the subject, both logical and 
grammatical, of the sentence, and governs the 
finite verb is. 

Note I. — In the following exercise it is 
not expected that the scholar should make a 
thorough analysis of sentences, because this re- 
quires a knowledge of the rules and method of 
sentential analysis, which we shall expound in 
the fifth chapter of this section. Here it is re- 
quired of the pupil to state; 

First, The logical subject, predicate, and cop- 
ula of every sentence, and to supply it when 
either of them is understood ; 

Second, The phrases and clauses ; 

Third, The grammatical subject, predicate 
verb, and object of every sentence ; 
, Fourth, The essential or non-essential ele- 
ments of a sentence, according to Rules 16th 
and 17th ; 

Q, What may be the logical, as well as the grammatical sub- 
ject of a sentence ? (41.) 

A. A noun, or any part of speech that can take its place, and 
be the subject of a finite verb. 

Q. What part of speech can take the place of a noun ? (41.) 

A. Pronouns, verbs in the infinitive mood, participles, and 
sometimes clauses. 
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Fifths If an interrogative, imperative, or ex- 
clamatory sentence should occur, why is it that 
it is difficult to find the subject of that sentence 
according to Rule either 11th, 12th, or 13th ? 

Note IL — In schools, if the pupil should 
at first be unable to determine the diflerent 
parts of a sentence, the teacher may assist him 
by propounding the question in the following 
manner : 

Example. — " Life is an empty dream." 

Teacher — Question : " What part of the sen- 
tence is life ?" 

If the pupil cannot answer, the teacher must 
assist him further by presenting the same ques- 
tion in a different manner • that is, by quoting 
the words of the rule to which the question re- 
lates, it being supposed that the pupil has com- 
mitted it to memory ; thus : 

Teacher — Question : " What do you call that 
of which something is affirmed or denied, ac- 
cording to Rule under No. 15 ?" 

Pupil — ^Answer : " Subject of the sentence." 

TecLcher — Question : " Is there anything in this 
sentence affirmed of life ?" 

Pupil — Answer : " Yes; that * it is an empty 
dream.' " 

Teacher — Question : " Then what part of the 
sentence is life ?" 

Pt^pJ— Answer : " It is the subject." 

This method, when necessary, is^ to be fol- 
lowed by the teacher in all subsequent exercises 
in a like manner. 

Note III. — In the following Exercise the 
small numbers mark the different sentences ; 
the letters in italics are references to the end of 
2a 
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the passage for words to be supplied in the sen- 
tence. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the logical and grammatical ele- 
ments, the phrases, clauses, essential and non- 
essential parts of the diflFerent sentences con- 
tained in the following verses. For every state- 
ment you make, cite a Rule if you can. 

U7b; is msAXi. 

*Tell me^"^ not in mournful numbers, 

2 Life is but an empty dream ! 
3 For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

*And things are not what they seem. 

*Life is real ! •Life is earnest ! 

^ And the grave is not its goal ; 
*Dust thou art, ^to dust^^ retumest, 
1 (c)Was not spoken of the soul. 

* ^Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end and way ; 
*2But to act,^**^ ^3 that each to-morrow 

Find us further than to-day. 

**Art is long, **and Time is fleeting ; 
^ ® And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

> 7 In the world's broad field of battle. 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be^*^ not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
1 «Be^-^^ a hero in the strife ! 
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* »Tru8t<^> no Future, howe'er pleasant I 

3 Let the dead Past bury its dead I 
2* Act, ^*^ 8 2act(<) in the living Present, 
Heart within and God overhead ! 

— Longfellow, 

{a) thou, (h) thou. C^) it. {d) is our destined end and 
way. (e) thou. (/) thou, {g) thou, (h) thou, (i) thou. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Determine, in the same manner, the elements 
of sentences contained in your Reader, or in 
some other book. 

Note. — ^It is advisable that the young pupil 
should commit to memory the various pieces, 
both in verse and prose, which have been se- 
lected for exercises, and illustrations of the pre- 
cepts given in this work. For, beside that by 
this method the rules and their application are 
better understood and retained, the mind of the 
youth is gradually supplied with fine ideas and 
language, which will enable him hereafter to 
write on various subjects with fluency and ele- 
gance. 



CHAPTER II. 



CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

1 . Sentences, according to the elements which 
compose them, are either simple or compound. 

Q. How are sentences divided? (1.) 
A. Into simple and compound. 
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2. A simple senteoce is that whicli has one 
subject and one predicate ; as, " Health is a 
Uessingf^ " John runs,^^ 

3. A compound sentence is that which has 
more than one subject or predicate, or is con- 
nected by a clause ; as, " Prudence and Tem- 
perance are virtues ;" " He who associates with 
the wicked will soon be depraved." In the 
first example, Prvdence and Temperance are two 
subjects ; in the second, who associates with the 
wicked is a clause ; hence, they are compound 
sentences. 

4. Sentences, according to their signification, 
admit of another division. Here it is well to 
remember the primitive meaning of the word 
sentence," derived from the Latin word sentire, 
which we have given in the first chapter ; 
namely : that it originally signified " a feeling 
or perception of the mind." 

5. Now, a perception of the mind may be 
either a judgment or a simple emotion of the 

Q. What is a simple sentence ? (2.) 

A. It is that which has one subject and one predicate; as, 
" Health is a blessing." 

Q. What is a compound sentence ? (3.) 

A. It is that which has more than one subject or predicate, or 
is joined to a clause ; as, " Prudence and Temperance are 
virtues." 

Q. Do sentences admit of any other division ? (4.) 

A. Yes ; they admit of a division according to their signifi- 
cation. 
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mind. Again, a judgment of the mind may be 
either positive or doubtful. 

6. Hence, sentences, according to their sig- 
nification, may be divided into two principal 
kinds ; to wit : Sentences that express an emo- 
tion, and sentences that express a judgment of 
the mind. 

7. Sentences which express an emotion or 
aflection of the mind comprise chiefly three 
classes : 

I. Interjectional or exclamatory sentences, 
which contain an interjection, and are expressed 
by ati exclamation ; as, " Alas ! what sorrows we 
must here endure I" 

II. Optative^ which express a wish or desire ; 
as, ** I wish I had known you before." 

III. Obsecrativey which are used to beseech 
t)r implore ; as, "Pray, forgive me !" 

Q. How can sentences be divided according to their significa- 
tion ? (6.) 

A. Into tw<J principal kinds ; to wit : Sentences that express 
an emotion^ and sentences that express a judgment of the 
mind, which may be either positive or doubtful. 

Q. How many classes do sentences which express ail emotion 
of the mind comprise ? (7.) 

A. Three ; Exclamatory, Optative, and Obsecrative sentences. 

Q. Which are Exclamatory sentences 'i {7 ) 

A. Those which contain an exclamation or interjection ; as^ 
" Alas ! what sorrows we must here endure !" 

Q. What are Optative sentences ? (7.) 

A. Those which express a wish ; as, " I wish I had known 
you before." 

Q. Which are Obsecrative sentences 1 (7.) 

A. Those that beseech or implore ; as, " Pray, forgive me !" 
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8. Sentences that express a positive judg- 
ment of the mind are of two classes : 

I. Affirmative, whereby something is af- 
firmed, and comprise the declarative sentences, 
which are used to declare and affirm something ; 
as, " He is an excellent man ;" and the impera- 
tive, which are used to express a command ; as, 
" Go, thou," 

n. Negative, whereby something is denied ; 
as, " The soul is not material." 

9. Sentences that express a doubtful judg- 
ment of the mind are of three classes : 

I. Interrogative, whereby something is asked ; 
as, " Have you seen Edward?" 

n. Potential, whereby the possibility of a 
thing is expressed ; as, " It may rain." 

III. Conditioned, which express a condition 
on which a certain thing depends ; as, " If he 
had been temperate, he would have lived longer." 

10. To recapitulate : Sentences, according to 
their signification, are divided into nine classes, 

Q. HoD^ many classes do sentences which express a positive 
judgment of the mind comprise ? (8.) 

A. Three ; the Declarative Affirmative, whereby something is 
affirmed or declared ; the Imperative, whereby something 
is commanded ; and the Negative, whereby something is 
denied. 

Q. Mention the classes, comprised by sentences, which ex- 
press a doubtful judgment of the mind. (9.) 

A. They are three; the Interrogative, which inquire; the 
Potential, which denote a possibility ; and the Conditional, 
which express a condition. 
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to wit : 1. Exclamatory. 2. Optative. 3. Ob- 
secrative. 4. Declarative. 5. Imperative. 6. 
Negative. 7. Interrogative. 8. Potential. 9. 
Conditional. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the different classes of sentences 
contained in the following verses, and prove 
your statement by quoting the appropriate rule 
or definition under which they fall. 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the differ- 
ent sentences. 

*" O say," ^he cried, 3« dear angel, say, 

*What must I do, ^aod I obey ; 

®No longer rack me with suspense, 

^ Speak your commands, ®and send me hence. 

»" Shall I, like Bonaparte, aspire 
To be the world's imperial sire ? 
^<* Express the wish, and here I vow 
To place a crown upon your brow." 

— Woodworth. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the different sentences which occur 
in your reading-book, and define their class. 

Q. Repeat all the different classes of sentences. (10.) 
A. They are nine ; to wit ; Exclamatory, Optative, Obsecra- 
tive, Declarative, Imperative, Negative, Interrogative, Po- 
tential, Conditional. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FORMATION, QUALITIES, AND PRAXIS OF 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

We will divide this Chapter into two Articles. 
In the first, we shall treat of the simple forma- 
tion of sentences, of the elements and rules of 
combination, and of the essential and accidental 
qualities of sentences. In the second Article^ 
we will give the praxis of composition in gen- 
eral, and of simple sentences in particular. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THE SIMPLE FORMATION, ELEMENTS, 
RULES, AND QUALITIES OF SENTENCES. 

1. Simple formation of sentences is the com- 
bination of the simple elements necessary to 
complete sense. This may be called elementary 
synthesis. 

2. We have stated in No. 16, Chapter I, that 
the subject, predicate, and copula are essential 

Q. What do you call simple formation of sentences ? (1.) 
A. The combination of the elements necessary to form com- 
plete sense. 
Q. State again what are the necessary elements of a sen- 
tence. (2.) 
A. Three ; the subject, predicate and copula. 
Q: What do you remark in respect to them ? (2.) 
A. They must be found in every sentence, either expressed or 
implied. 
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elements of a sentence. It follows, therefore, 
that they must be found in every sentence, either 
expressed or implied. Example — ^^ Washington 
tvcLS a great manJ^ 

3. But the predicate, or that which is afiSrmed 
or denied of a subject, may be either a quality 
or a condition or state of the subject ; because 
the mind does not always consider the qualities 
of objects, but often also their state of being, 
action, or passion. Thus, contemplating the sun, 
we will sometimes affirm that "i^ is bright/^ 
and, again, that " it is rising or setting" 

4. Now the condition or state of being of a 
subject is four-fold. 

5. First. The simple state of being which is 
called the neuter state, because it implies neither 
action nor passion ; as, " I am," " God exists." 
This is expressed by netder verbs. 

6. Second. The state of action, originating 
and terminating within the subject, which is 

Q. Does the predicate of a sentence express only a qoalitj of 
the subject ? (3.^ 

A. It may express a condition also, or state of being of the 
subject. 

Q. How many conditions, or states of being, is a subject capa- 
ble of? (4.) 

A. Fonr ; namely : the neater, actire- intransitive, active-trans- 
itive, and passive state. 

Q. Which is the neuter state ? (5.) 

A. The simple state of being ; as, " I am." This state is 
expressed by neuter verbs. 
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called intransitive ; as, " John walks." The state 
of intransitive action is expressed by active-in- 
transitive verbs. 

7. Third. The state of action originating in 
a subject, and terminating in another, which is 
called transitive; as, "The father beats his son." 
The state of transitive action is expressed by 
active-transitive verbs. 

8. Fourth. The state of suffering, or being 
acted upon by another, which is called passive ; 
as, " The son is beaten by his father." The pas- 
sive state is expressed by passive verbs. 

9. It follows from these premises : 

First. When the predicate is to express a 
quality, which is either affirmed or denied of a 
subject, the elements necessary for the simple 
formation of a sentence are, first, the subject, 

Q. Which is the ctctive-iniransitive state ? (6.) 

A. It is the state of action originating and terminating within 
the snhject ; as, " John walks." This stat6 is expressed by 
active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. What is the ad,ive-4ransitive state f (7.) 

A. It is the state of action originating in one subject and termin- 
ating in another ; as, " The father beats his son." This 
state is expressed by active-transitive verbs. 

Q. What is the passiw state ? (8.) 

A. The state of being acted upon ; as, " The son is beaten by 
his father.'' This state is expressed by passive verbs. 

Q. What are the necessary elements of a sentence when the 
predicate expresses a ^uo/tVy ? (9) 

A. Three : the subject, the predicate, which is generally an 
adjective, and the copnla, which is the finite verb Be, 
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which is generally a noun or pronoun ; second, 
the predicate, which is ordinarily an adjective ; 
third, the copula, which is the finite verb Be. 

Example I.— "Truth is lovely." IV-" The 
soul is not mortal." 

10. Second. When the predicate expresses 
the condition or simple state of being of a sub- 
ject, the elements necessary to form a simple 
sentence are, first, the subject ; second, the 
predicate verb, which must be neuter. The 
copula may be either implied or expressed by 
using the compound form of the verb. 

Example. — " My father lives, or is living." 

11. Third. When the predicate expresses a 
state of action originating and terminating 
within the subject, the necessary elements for a 
simple sentence are, first, the subject ; second, 
the predicate verb, which must be active-intran- 
sitive. In this case the copula may be implied, 
or expressed by using the compound form of the 
verb. 

Q. What are the necessary elements of a sentence, when the 
predicate expresses the neuter state of being of the sub- 
ject? (10.) 

A. Two : the subject and a predi<Ate neater rerb in its simple 
or compound form ; as, " My father lives, or is living." 

Q. What are the necessary elements of a sentence when the 
predicate expresses the active-intransitive state of the sub- 
ject? (11.) 

A. Two : the subject and a predicate active-intransitive verb, in 
its simple or compound form; as, **I walk, or am walk- 
ing." 
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Example. — " I walk, or am walking." 

12. Fourth. When the predicate is to express 
a state of action, originating in a certain subject, 
and teftninating in another, the necessary ele- 
ments for the simple formation of a sentence are, 
first, the subject; second, the predicate verb, 
which must be active-transitive ; third, the object 
which receives the action. Here also the copula 
may be either implied, or expressed by using 
the compound form of the verb. 

Example. — " Mary writes a letter, or is writing 
a letter." 

13. Fifth. When the predicate is to express 
the state of suffering, or being acted upon by 
another, the elements for the simple formation 
of a sentence are, first, the subject ; second, the 
predicate verb in the passive form ; third, an 
object governed by the preposition hy. In this 
case the copula is explicit. 

Example. — " William was bitten by a snake." 

Q What are the necessary elements of a sentence, when the 
predicate denotes the active4r(msitive state of the sub- 
ject? (12.) 

A. Three : the subject, a predicate active-transitiye verb, in its 
simple or compound form, and an object; as, "Mary 
writes, or is writing a letter." 

Q. What are the necessary elements of a sentence, when the 
predicate denotes the passive state of the subject ? (13.) 

A. Three : the subject, a predicate passive verb, and an object 
governed by the proposition hy; as, " William was bitteq 
by a snake." 
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14. To recapittdate : — the essential component 
elements of simple sentences are, a subject, a 
predicate, and a copula. But since the predi- 
cate may either express a quality, or the state 
of being of a subject, which is four-fold ; there- 
fore there are five combinations of the essential 
elements for the simple formation of sentences, 
to wit : 

First combination. — A subject, the finite verb 
Be or copula, and a predicate expressing 
quality. 

Second combination. — A subject, and a pre- 
dicate neuter verb. 

Third combination. — A subject, and a predi- 
cate active-intransitive verb. 

Fourth combination. — A subject, a predicate 
active-transitive verb, and an object. 

Fifth combination. — A subject, a predicate 
passive verb, and an object governed by the 
preposition by. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

State to what class of combinations each sen- 
tence contained in the following verses belongs. 
Prove your assertions by referring to the respec- 
tive class of combinations. 

Q. How many are the combinations of the simple elements you 
have thus related, with regard to the formation of simple 
sentences? (14.) 

A. Five. 
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Note. — The small numbers denote the different 
sentences. 

ZXtTLM XiVCTS I^BATH. 

* Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
a Then Nature said, "A bvelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

3 This child I to myself will take, 
^She shall be mine, ^and I will make, 

A lady of my own." 
•Thus Nature spake. ^The work was done. 
®How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 

— Wordsworth. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find simple combinations of sentences in yonr 
reader. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Form simple sentences on each and every 
mode of combination above presented, and state 
to what class of combinations they belong, and 
why. Also, state whether the predicate ex- 
presses a quality, or state of being, action, or 
passion, of the subject. 

Note. — In making this exercise, it is very 
necessary .that the pupils should ascertain, by 
means of the dictionary, the exact nature of the 
predicate verb which is used in a sentence, 
whether it is a neuter, active-transitive, active- 
intransitive, or passive verb. 
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15. The qualities of sentences are two-fold, 
essential and accidental. 

16. The essential qualities of sentences refer 
to the proper relation, concord, government, and 
arrangement of the words and parts of a sen- 
tence, constituting what is called by gram- 
marians, syntax or construction. They are called 
essential qualities, because they are necessary to 
convey the meaning of the speaker with correct- 
ness and precision, as will appear by their 
definition. 

17. Rdation is the reference, according to 
sense, which some words have to another word 
called principal^ which, therefore, must be either 
expressed or implied. Such as the relation of 
adjectives and pronouns to nouns, of adverbs to 
verbs, etc.; as, " The sJcy is clear J' " He sings 
well" 

18. Concord is the agreement which one word 

Q. How many fold are the qualities of senteaces ? (15.) 

A. Two-fold : essential, and accidental. 

Q. To what parts of grammar do the essential qualities refer ? 

A. They refer to S3rntax. (16.) 

Q. Why are they called essential 1 (16.) 

A. Because they are necessary to convey the meaning witt cor- 
rectness and precision. 

Q. yfhdiXiB grammatical relation^ (n.) 

A. It is the reference according to sense, which some words of a 
sentence have to another word, called principal, Sach is 
the relation of nouns to pronouns. 

Q. What is concord? (18.) 
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has with another, in gender, number, case, or 
person ; as, ^^ Jennie loves her canary hirdJ^ 

19. Crovernment is that power which one 
word has over another in directing its mood, 
tense, number, person or case. 

Example. — "^you see Edward, my brother, 
tdl him to write a letter io my father to-day." 
The words in italics are governing words. 

20. Arrangement is the proper collocation of 
the primary and secondary parts of a sentence. 

21. The accidental qualities of a sentence 
relate to the variety of arrangement, and govern- 
ment of the parts and words of a sentence. Of 
these two qualities we shall more appropriately 
speak in the next chapter. These qualities are 
amply treated of in grammars of all languages, 
and to them we must refer the learner. 

A. It is the agreement of a word with another in gender, num- 
ber, case, or person ; as, " Jennie hves her canarj bird.** 

Q. WhBi is governments (19) 

A. It is the power which one word has over another, in directing 
its mood, tense, namber, person, or case. 

Q. What is arrangement f (20.) 

A. It is the proper collocation of the primary and secondary 
parts of a sentence. 

Q. To what do the accidental quaVties of a sentence relate ? (21 .) 

A. To the variety of arrangement and government of the parts 
and words of a sentence. 
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ARTICLE II. 

GENERAL REMARKS— ON THE PRAXIS OF 
SYNTHESIS OR COMPOSITION. 

1. We stated at the commencement of this 
work, that literary composition is not simply an 
orderly combination of elements or parts, but a 
real production of the mind, which therefore 
must have the character of invention. 

2. It is invention, or the finding of the ele- 
ments of a composition, together with the pecu- 
liar mode of combining and clothing them in 
language, that gives to a literary work, great or 
small, the merit of originality. 

3. Hence, invention is absolutely necessary 
to an original composition ; nay, more, it is first 
in order, and precedes the operation of combin- 
ing elements, which is totally dependent upon 
it. 

4. The art of invention, however, although so 
indispensable, is very little known by pupils ip 

Q. What charactj^r must a real composition have ? (1.) 

A. That of invention, which consists in finding the elements of 

composition. 
Q. What gives the merit of originality to a composition ? (2.) 
A. Invention, and the peculiar mode of combining and express- 

ing in language the elements of composition. 
Q. What is, then, absolutely necessary to a genuine composi- 
tion? (3.) 
A. Invention. 
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general ; hence, when required to compose, they 
find it impossible to conceive ideas on any sub- 
ject 

5. The cause of their ignorance is principally 
to be ascribed to the precepts of the art not 
being properly taught ; because an inexperienced 
mind cannot possibly, without a guide, find the 
road which leads to discovery. 

6. The art of invention in literary composi- 
tion, like any other has its principles and rules, 
and proceeds by degrees, from the lowest and 
simplest, to the highest and most compound. 

7. We shall demonstrate this practically by 
furnishing the praxis of composition, upon every 
distinct /orma^tow, as the parts that constitute a 
literary work may appropriately be termed. 

8. The formations, which are the constituent 
parts of the work of composition, properly con- 
sidered, are principally four. The first formation 
is that of simple sentences ; the second, that of 
compound sentences, or members of periods ; the 

Q. How does the art of invention proceed ? (6) 

A. By degrees, from the simplest to the most compound. 

Q. How may the parts which form a literary work be termed ? 

A. Separate formations. (7.) 

Q. How many are the principal formations of a literary work ? 

A. Four. (8.) 

Q. What ane they 1 (8.J 

A. First, the formation of simple sentences ; second, that of 

compound ones ; third, that of periods ; fourth, that of 

what is properly called literary composition. 
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thirdf that of periods ; the fourth^ that which is 
generally styled a literary composition. 

9. Each formation has its constituent ele- 
ments, and in the method of finding them con- 
sists the art of invention^ just as the ,art of cdlocor 
tion or disposition consists in the various modes 
of combination, government, and arrangement of 
elements. 

10. We shall begin with the first praxis of 
composition, or the synthesis of simple sentences ; 
and will, in brief, point out to the pupil the 
principles and rules whereby he may readily 
obtain ideas, which will enable him to compose 
without difficulty a great number of simple sen- 
tences, and to become skillful in the fi^st forma- 
tion, which is the first step to literary composi" 
*ion. 

PEAXIS OF COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE SEN- 
TENCES. 

PRINCIPLES, BULBS, AND EXAMPLES. 

1. There are six principles, and three rules, 
concerning the praxis of composition of simple 
sentences. 

Q. I3 every formation made up of elements 1(9.) 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does invention refer to them ? (9.) 

A. Yes. 

Q. What does the first praxis of composition regard ? (10.) 

A. The formation, or synthesis, of simple sentences. 

Q. How many are the principles and rales which regard the 

praxis of composition of single sentences ? (^•) 

A. Six principles and three rules. 
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2. First Principle. — Aoy and everything 
which is perceived by the senses, namely : — the 
sight, hearing, smell, feeling and taste, is an 
object. Thus, a house is an object, because we see 
it ; a flower is an object, because we smell its 
fragrance ; a sound is an object, because we hear 
it, etc. 

3. Second Principle. — Even things which we 
do not see, but of which we think, are objects ; 
as, the soulj God, virtue^ liberty, etc. 

4. Third Principle. — Everything that belongs 
to an object, even his actions and mode of being, 
is either a quality, property or accident of the 
object ; suchf are color, figure, dress, the act of 
walking, speaking, being angry, etc. 

5. Fourth Principle. — Everything which is 
connected with an object, by time, place, or other 
objects, is an adjunct to th§ object : Thus, " The 

Q. What is the ^rs/ principle ? (2.) 

A. Everything perceived by the senses is an object ; thus, " A 

house is an object, because we see it." 
Q. What is the second principle 1 (3.} 
A. Everything of which we can think is an object ; thus, Vhrtue 

and Liberty are objects, because we think of them. 
Q. What is the third principle ? (4.} 
A. Everything that belongs to an object is either a quality or 

property ; as, color, dress. 
Q. Mention the fourth principle. (5.) 
A. Everything connected with an object, as time, place, or 

other objects, is an adjunct ; thus, in the example, " James 

sat near me,'* the words " sat near me " express an adjunct 

relating to James. 
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boy is ten years oTdJ^ " My father is in his officeJ^ 
" James sat near me." The words in italics are 
adjuncts. 

6. Fifth Principle, — Each and every object 
which is perceived by the senses, or of which 
wo can think, may be the subject of a sentence. 

7. Sixth Principle. — Each and every quality 
or property, or adjunct of an object, may be the 
predicate of a sentence. 

8. First Rule. — If, for the purpose of form- 
ing a simple sentence, you desire to have the 
idea of a subject, look around you ; every object 
you see, or which comes under your senses, or 
of which you can think, may be the subject of a 
sentence. Thus, if you are at school, you will 
see the school-room, hoys, teacher, books, pencils, 
slates, desks, windows, sun, sky, etc.; each of these 
and a thousand other objects, either in the sin- 
gular or plural number, may be the subject of 
a sentence. We will suppose that you select 

Q. Mention the fifth principle. (6.) 

A. Each and every object which is perceived by the senses, or 
which we can think of, may be the subject of a sentence. 

Q. What is the sixth principle ? (7.) 

A. Each and every quality, or property, or adjunct of an object 
may be the predicate of a sentence. 

Q. Give, now, a practical rule for finding the subject of a sim- 
ple sentence. (8.) 

A. Look around you; every object that comes under your 
senses, or of which you can think, may be the subject of 
the sentence ; such may be the object, " the boy" 
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the object, the hoy, for the subject of the sen- 
tence. In order to find the predicate, you must 
use the following : 

9. Second Rule. — Observe in the object you 
have selected the qualities, properties, and 
adjuncts that belong to it ; any one you choose 
may be the predicate : Thus, in the object you 
have, chosen, " the boy/' you will observe that he 
is either large or smdU, intdligent or duU, diligent* 
or negligent ; his color, gait, features, dress, etc. 
Select any quality you please ; for instance, dili- 
gent ; add it to the subject, by means of the 
copula or finite verb Be^ and you will have 
formed, an aflSrmative sentence, thus, " The boy is 
diligent. " 

10. Third Rule. — If you wish to form a 
negative sentence, think of any quality, property 
or adjunct, that does not belong to the subject 

Q. Give a practical rule for finding the predicate of a simple 
affirmative sentence. (9.) 

A. Observe in the object you have selected the qualities, proper- 
ties and adjuncts that belong to it ; anj one you choose 
may be the predicate. Thus, if you perceive in the 
object " the hoy " the quality diligent, add it to the subject 
by means of the finite verb Be, and the sentence will be, 
" The hoy is diligent." 

Q. Give a rule for finding the predicate of a simple negative 
sentence. (10.) 

A. Think of any quality, property, or adjunct, that does not 
belong to the object you have chosen ; add it to the sub- 
ject by means of the finite verb Be, and the negative par- 
ticle not after it ; thus, ** The hoy is not negligent,*' 
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you have chosen ; add it to the subject as before, 
together with the negative particle not, after the 
finite verb Be or other verb, and you will have 
a negative sentence ; thus, ^^The hoy is not negli- 
gent" 

11. In the preceding sentence, if the pre- 
dicate diligent should be accompanied with an 
exclamation ; as, " How diligent is the boy I " it 
would be an exclamatory sentence. If the sen- 
tence should express a wish, as " Would that the 
boy were diligent" it would be an optative sen- 
tence. If it should be accompanied by a prayer, 
as, ^^Pray, boy, be diligent f it would be obsecra- 
tive. If it should be expressed in the form of a 
command, as, " Boy, be diligent," it would be an 
imperative sentence. If it should be put as a 
question, thus, ^^ Boy, are you diligent?" or, "is 
the boy diligent?" it would be interrogative. 
If the predicate should be expressed as possible, 
the sentence would be potential ; thus, "TAe boy 
might be diligent" If the predicate be expressed 
as conditional, the sentence will also be con- 
ditional ; thus, " If the boy were diligent" 

12. Final Remarks. — From the above ex- 
arfiples, it is manifest, that in composing simple 
sentences, the main point consists in finding a 
subject and a predicate ; these obtained, it is 
easy to form with the same elements nine sen- 

Q. What is the main point in composing simple sentences ? (12.) 
A. To find a subject and a predicate. 
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tences, each of a diflferent class, by a slight alter- 
ation of words, according to the rules of gram- 
mar. 

13. The principles and rules above given are 
clear and easy, as well as eminently suggestive 
of ideas, of subjects, and predicates ; the learner, 
therefore, should experience no diflSculty in find- 
ing elements and composing simple sentences, 
without the teacher's assistance. 

14. Frequent practice is however required ; 
hence it is incumbent on the teacher frequently 
to exercise his pupils in the mode of finding sub- 
jects and predicates, and of writing simple sen- 
tences on the slate, board, or paper. 

He must besides advise them, to remember 
constantly, when they see an object, a quality, 
or adjunct, that the former is the subject and 
the latter the predicate of a sentence. 

Q. Can various sentences be formed with the same elements 1 

A. Yes ; by a slight alteration of words, nine sentences, each of 
a different class, can be formed with the same elements. 

Q. What is necessary in order to become skillful in the forma- 
tion of sentences ? (14.) 

A. Frequent practice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE COMPOUND FORMATION OR SYNTHE- 
SIS OF SENTENCES. 

In this chapter we will consider in five 
articles — 

, I. The definition, necessity, and utility of 
synthesis. 

II. The elements, order, and number of sen- 
tential combinations. 

III. The various modes of forming combina- 
tions. 

IV. The modes of imparting variety of 
arrangement and government to compound sen^ 
tences. 

V. The praxis of composition of compound 
sentences. 

ARTICLE I. 

DEFINITION, NECESSITY, AND UTILITY OF 
SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES. 

1. Compound formation or synthesis of sen- 
tences, is the combination of two or more ele- 
vments of the same k4nd, or two or more simple 
sentences into one sentence, which is therefore 

Q. What b a compoand sentence ? (1.) 

A. It is the combination of two or more elements of the same 
kind, or two or more simple sentences into one ; as, " John 
and Eduxird are good citizens " -— — -. 

8a -..-^ . . 
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termed complex, or compound, and is equivalent 
to two or more simple sentences. 

Example I. — "John and Edward are good 
citizens." In this sentence two elements of the 
same kind are combined, to wit : two subjects, 
John and Edtoard; hence the sentence is com- 
pound and equivalent to two, namely : " John is a 
good citizen." " Edward is a good citizen." 

Example II. — ^^ Columbus discovered America, 
and afterwards returned to Spain." Here two 
simple sentences are combined, viz. : ** Columbus 
discovered America." " Columbus afterwards 
returned to Spain." 

2. The great mistress of art, nature, in all 
her productions shows us a regular process of 
synthesis . She begins by combining the first 
material elements of objects. This is called 
combination of the first m^der. She forms, then, 
combinations out of combinations, consisting of 
two or more elements each. This is termed 
combination of the second order ; and so she pro- 
ceeds, combining with admirable regularity, un- 
til the beautiful production is completed. 

3. The mineral, vegetable, and animal depart- 
ments of nature furnish abundant evidence of 
this fact, but none illustrates it so well as chem- 
istry. 

4. Art, the scholar of nature, must absolutely 
follow in her works, especially that of literary 
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composition, the method of synthesis, pointed 
out by her mistress. 

First, because it is systematical ; and without a 
system no good composition can be made; Second, 
because it is simple, and consequently easy ; 
Third, because it is according to reason, that 
what is compound as a composition necessarily 
is, should begin from what is simple, and be 
formed by successive addition of parts or com" 
ponents. 

5. In the- preceding article we pointed out 
the essential component elements of simple sen- 
tences, and their number of combinations. This is 
termed elementary synthesis^ and is the first for ma- 
tixm of a literary composition. 

Next, we will consider the second or compound 
formation of sentences, which is properly named 
sententicd synthesis, and is the second formation 
of a literary composition. 

Q. What may be termed elementary Bynthesis ? (5.) 
A. The combination of elements that [form one simple sen- 
tence. 
Q. What may be called sentential synthesis 1 (5.) 
A. The combination of two''or more simple sentences. 
Q. What are the component elements of compound sentences ? 
A. They are subjects, predicates, predicate verbs, clanses, and 
simple sentences. 
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ARTICLE II. 

WHAT THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF COM- 
POUND SENTENCES AKE, THEIR ORDER 
AND NUMBER OF COMBINATIONS. 

1. In the synthesis, or formation of compound 
sentences, the component elements are subjects, 
predicates, predicate-verbs, clauses, and simple 
sentences, all of which constitute nine different 
classes of combinations, comprised in two orders, 
as follows : 

2. The first order op combination consists 
in the union of two or more elements cf the same 
hind in one sentence. 

3. The first order comprises four classes of 
combinations, to wit : 

First Class, — When a single subject and two 
predicates are combined. Example. — ** Science 
is pleasant and useful." 

Second Class, — When two subjects and one 
predicate are combined. Example.—" Intemper- 
ance and gambling are vices." 

Q. How many classes and orderi of combinations do they com- 
prise 1 (1.) 

A. Nine classes comprised in two orders. 

Q. In what does the Jirst order of combination consist ? (2.) 

A. In the union of two or more elements of the same kind in 
one sentence. 

Q. How many classes of combinations does the first order com- 
prise, and which are they ? (3.) 
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Third Class. — ^When two subjects and two 
predicates are combined. Example. — "Washing- 
ton and Lincoln were pure and patriotic." 

Fourth Glass. — When several subjects and 
predicates, are combined. Example.-t" Life and 
death, prosperity and adversity, are the eflfects 
and gifts of a wise Providence." 

4. The second order op combination consists 
in the union of two or more elements of a different 
hind, or of two or more simple sentences in one 
compound sentence. 

5. This comprises five classes of combinations, 
to wit : 

First Class. — When a sentence is combined 
with two or more predicate- verbs. Example. — 
" Mary walks, and sings." 

Second CZcws.— When i. sentence is combined 
with a clause. Example. — " Cyrus W. Field, 

A. It comprises four classes of combinations ; to wit : First, a 
single subject and two predicates ; second, two subjects 
and one predicate ; third, two subjects and two predicates ; 
fourth, several subjects and several predicates. 

Q. In what does the second order of combination consist ? (4.) 

A. It consists in the union of two or more elements of a differ- 
ent kind, or two or more simple sentences in one com- 
pound sentence. 

Q. How many classes of combinations does the second order 
comprise? (5.) 

A. It comprises five classes of combinations ; viz : First, a sub- 
ject and two or more predicate verbs ; second, a sentence 
and a clause ; third, a sentence and two or more clauses ; 
fourth, two simple sentences ; fifth, several simple sen- 
tences. 
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who laid the Atlantic Cable, is entitled to the 
lasting gratitude of Europe and America." 

Third Glass. — When a sentence is combined 
with two . or more clauses. Example. — " The 
soldier that leaves his home, and dies for his 
country, is a martyr." 

Fourth Class. — When a simple sentence is 
combined with another sentence. Example. — 
" I met your brother in the street, and he gave 
me this letter." 

Fifth Class. — When a sentence is combined 
with two or more sentences. Example. — " James 
arose early this morning, studied his lesson, fin- 
ished his composition, and went to school." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

State the order and class of combinations to 
which each of the compound sentences contained 
in the following verses belongs. 

Prove your statement by referring it to the 
respective class and order of combinations. 

Note.— The small figures mark the compound 
sentences. 

mjMAM zxws. 

^1 walked the fields at morning's prime ; 

The grass was ripe for mowing ; 
2 The sky-lark sang his native chime, 

And all was brightly glowing. 
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®" And thus," I cried, " the ardent boy, 
His pulse with rapture beating, 
Deeins life's inheritance his joy, * 
The future proudly greeting." 

*I wandered forth at noon ; Alas ! 

On earth's maternal bosom 
The scythe had left the withering grass, 
And stretched the fading blossom* 

*And thus, I thought, with many a sigh, 

The hopes we fondly cherish. 
Like flowers, which blossom but to die, 
Seem only bom to perish. 

— Barton. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find compound sentences in your reader or 
other book. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences according to each 
and every combination, of both the first and 
second order, as expounded heretofore. State 
afterwards, to what combination and order each 
sentence belongs, and why. 

Note. — In forming compound sentences, the 
pupil may at first, follow the pattern of the above 
examples, and afterwards depart from it. If 
unable to form sentences of his own imagination, 
it is necessary at the commencement, that the 
teacher should furnish him words, or ideas, to 
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begin with, such as subjects, predicates, clauses, 
and some simple sentence. Example I.— r-Peter 

and John were . II. Is good and useful. 

III. — A boy who , obtained the first . 

IV. — A man left his home, and — and — . 



ARTICLE III. 

OF THE VAEIOUS MODES OF COMBINING 

SENTENCES. 

1. The modes of combining sentences more 
frequently used are seven. 

The first mode is by the use of conjunctive 
particles ; as, and, for, if, even, hecavse, either — 
or, neither — nor, though — yet, as — as, as — so, etc. 

Example I.—" Either you, or I must stay at 
home." 

Example II. — "Energy and perseverance 
overcome difficulties." 

Example III. — " Praise and scorn often shake 
a mind." 

2. Second Mode. — By the use of copulative 
adverbs ; as, since, until, when, while,* etc. Ex- 
ample. — " Since you visited me, I have had no 
rest." 

Q. How many modes of combining sentences are there 1 (!•) 

A. Seven. 

Q. How are sentences combined according to thejirst mode f 

A. By the use of conjunctions. (1.) 

Q. How according to the second mode ? (2.) 

A. By the use of adverbs. 
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3. Third Mode. — By the use of prepositions ; 
as, before, beside, notwithstanding, etc. Example. — 
"Beside the reasons you have stated, I- will give 
you my personal experience in this matter." 

4. Fourth Mode. — By the use of the relative 
pronouns, who, that, or which. Example. — "Ed- 
mund, who neglected his studies, shall not go to 
the school picnic." 

. 5. Fifth Mode. — By the use of participles, 
either simple or compound, that is, either imper- 
fect or preperfect ; as, loving, having loved, apd 
the like. Example — "Lincoln having dearly 
loved his country, died a martyr for its preserva- 
tion." 

6. Sixth Mode. — ^By the simple apposition 
or addition of a sentence to another, in which 
case, however, an ellipsis is always implied. 
Example — " He, the friend of my youth, has for- 
saken me in my old age." 

In this example, after the pronoun he, the 
words who was, are understood. 

Q. How according to the third f (3.) 

A. By the use of prepositions. 

Q. How according to the fourth f (4) 

A. By the use of relative pronouns. 

Q. State how sentences are combined according to the Jifih 

mode? (5.) 
A. By the use of participles, either simple or compound ; that 

is, either imperfect, perfect or preperfect , as, loving , having 

having loved, 
Q. How by the sixth 9 (6.) 
A. By apposition, or addition of one sentence to another. 
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7. Seventh Mode. — When two or more sen- 
tences contain the same word or words, the 
synthesis is made by connecting the diflferent 
words with or without pronouns or conjunctions, 
and by using only once the word that is repeated. 
Example I. — ^^ America is a great country." 

^^ America is the land of liberty." 
^^ America is the home of the brave." 
Synthesis — "America is a great country, the land 
of liberty, and the home of the 
brave." 
Example II. — ^Lincoln preserved the American 
RepubUc" 
^Lincoln proclaimed freedom to the 

slave." 
^'Lincoln died by assassination." 
SyrUhesis — "Lincoln who preserved the Ameri- 
can Eepublic, and proclaimed 
freedom to the slave, died by 
assassination." 

Note. — Should the pupil be unable to form 
alone, a full compound sentence, the teacher may 
assist him by forming a part, leaving the balance 
to be completed by the pupil. 

Illustration. — Teacher : " If any one shall 
break the regulations of the school ." 

PupH : " He shall be punished.'' 

This method may be observed in all the pre- 
ceding and subsequent exercises, until the 

Q. How is the seventh mode of combining sentences made ? (1.) 
A. By connecting the different sentences^ and using only once 
words that are repeated in each sentence. 
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scholar is capable of making the whole exercise 
by himself, without assistance. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out in the following fJiece, the words by 
which the simple sentences are combined into 
one sentence, and state to what mode each com- 
bination belongs, according to the above list. 

Note. — The small numbers mark the various 
compound sentences, the words in italics (or 
understood) denote the connecting words or 
particles. 

i« We are happy in having buried under ground the 
red ax tkcU has so often been dyed with the blood of our 
brethren. ^Nowin this fort we bury the ax and plant the 
tree of Peace. ^ We plant a tree whose top will reach the 
Sun, and its branches will spread abroad so that it shall 
be seen afar off. *May its growth never be stifled and 
choked, but may it shade both your country and ours 
with its leaves. *Let us make fast its roots, and extend 
them to the uttermost of your colonies. ®i/^the French 
should come to shake this tree, we should know it by 
the motion of its roots reaching into our country. '^M.&j 
the Great Spirit allow us to rest in tranquility upon 
our mat§, and never again dig up the ax, to cut down 
the tree of Peace. ®Let the earth be trod hard over it, 
where it lies buried, ^luet a strong stream run under 
the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sight and 
remembrance. ^<^The fire that had long burned in 
Albany, is extinguished, i ^The bloody bed is washed 
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clean and the tears are wiped from our eyes. ^^Wq 
now renew the covenant chain of friendship. ^^Let it 
be kept bright and clean as silver, and not suffered to 
contract any rust. **Let not any one pull away his 
arm from it." 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Point out in the same manner, in your reader 
or other book, the words which connect simple 
sentences, and state to what mode each combi- 
nation belongs. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Form three compound sentences with the fol" 
lowing simple sentences. State afterward their 
mode of combination, and prove your statement 
by the rule. 

Note. — ^The small figures and braces denote 
the sentences to be combined. 

\ The mother's charms are certainly many. 
I The mother's charms are certainly powerful. 
' The expanding rose allures the eye. 
The expanding rose just bursting into beauty. 
The charm of maternity is more irresistible. 
' Heaven has imprinted in the mother's face some- 
thing beyond this world. 
Heaven has imprinted in the mother's face some* 

thing kindred with the skies. 
Heaven has imprinted in the mother's face the 

angelic smile. 
Heaven has imprinted in the mother's face the ten- 
der look. 
The (mother's) tender look, ever watchful over her 

slumbering babe. 
^ Oh I who can resist the charms of that tender look ? 
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IV.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences of your own inven- 
tion. Show, then, the connecting words, and 
acccJt-ding to what mode the combination is 
formed. 

Note. — If the pupil is incapable, the teacher 
may furnish sentences or parts, as stated in the 
note under Article II of tnis Chapter. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OF THE MODES OF IMPARTINa VABIETY TO 
COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. The variety of which compound sentences 
are capable is of two kinds, viz.: Arrangement, 
and government, hence 

1 I. 

VARIETY OF ARRANGEMENT IN COMPOUND 
SENTENCES. DIFFERENT MANNERS BY 
WHICH IT CAN BE OBTAINED. 

1 . Variety of arrangement means " a diflferent 
collocation of the principal words and parts of a 
sentence, such as subject, predicate, phrases, 
clauses, and simple sentences, without altering 
the meaning." 

Qv What are the varieties which may be imparted to sentences ? 
A. Two ; variety of arrangement and government. (1.) 

Q. What does variety of arrangement mean 1 (TT I, 1.) 
A. It means a different collocation of the principal words and 
parts of a sentence, without altering the meaning. 
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2. The object of arranging variously the 
elements of a sentence is generally beauty, 
strength of language, and relief from weariness, 
which is caused by a protracted uniformity of 
composition. 

3. Variety of arrangement is obtained chiefly 
in five ways : 

4. First. — ^When the sentence contains two 
or more subjects, or two or more predicates, by 
changing their order, if the sense will allow it ; 
as, " The father and son were loyal and brave." 
Transposed : " The son and father were brave 
and loyal." 

5. Second, — By^placing one, two, or more 
predicates, or as many as the sentence contains, 
before the subject to which they belong when 
the meaning allows, and emphasis demands it ; 
as, " The life of man is short and sorrowful." 
Transposed : " Short and sorrowful is the life of 



Q. What is the object of variety in sentences ? (2.) 

A. Beauty, strength, and diversity of composition. 

Q. In how many ways may variety of arrangement be obtained 

■ in a sentence? {3.) 
A. Chiefly in five ways. 

Q. Givethe^rsimodeof obtaining variety of arrangement. (4.) 
A. By changing the order of two or more subjects, or two or 

predicates, if the sense allow it. 
Q. What is the second mode? (5.) 
A. By placing one or more predicates before the subject, if the 

sense permit and emphasis require it. 
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world." Transposed : " Once the mistress of the 
world was Rome." 

6. Third. — By placing a phrase or clause, 
which belo^s either to the subject or predicate, 
immediately before or after either of them, if 
the sense will permit it. 

Example. — "By the federal compact all citizens 
enjoy liberty." Transposed : First — " All citi- 
zens by the federal compact enjoy liberty." 
Second — " All citizens enjoy liberty by the fed- 
eral compact." 

7. Fourth. — When the compound sentence 
contains two or more sentences, by changing 
their order, if the meaning will permit it. 

Example. — " Since I saw you, I had a misfor- 
tune." Transposed: "I had a misfortune since 
I saw you." 

8. Fifth. — By changing the word that con- 
nects two sentences, if the sense require it. 

Example. — " Edmond, who has neglected hip 
studies, shall not go to the school picnic." 
Transposed: "Edmond shall not go to the 

Q. Point out the third mode. (6,) 

A. The third mode is by placing a phrase or clause either before 

or after the predicate to which it belongs, if the sense 

permit it. 
Q. How is the fouHh mode ? (7.) 

A. By changing the order of sentences, if the sense permit it. 
Q. How is the Ji/tk mode? f8.) 
A» By changing the connecting word of two s entences , if the 

sense require it. 



/v> Of '.'■^■• 
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school picnic, because he has neglected his 
studies." 

9. When two sentences or paj^s of a sen- 
tence are connected by a conjunction, and a 
transposition is made, the conjunction retains 
its place, if the sense allow it. 

Example. — "We walked along the bank of 
the river Thames, and amidst a dense crowd." 
Transposed : " We walked amidst a dense crowd, 
and along the bank of the river Thames." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the following piece arrange, difiFerently, 
the simple sentences or parts of sentences, 
which form the compound sentence, observing, 
invariably, that the sense is not injured by the 
different arrangement. 

State whether the part transposed is a sen- 
tence or a part of it, and what part, and accord- 
ing to what rule the transposition is made. 
Likewise state when the sense does not permit 
a transposition. 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the com- 
pound sentences. The words in italics, and 
those necessarily connected with them, admit 
of being transposed or placed before others. 

Q. When is it that, in the transposition of sentences, a conjunc- 
tion retains its place ? (9.) 
A. When the sense allows it. 
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^Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 
2 Our boat, at first, glides down the narrow channel 
through the playful murmurings of the little brook and 
the windings of its grassy border. ^The trees shed 
their blossoms over our young heads ; the flowers on the 
brink seem to offer themselves to our young hands. 
*We are happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the 
l^eauties around us ; but the stream hurries on, and 
still our hands are empty. '^Our course in youth and 
manhood is along a wider and deeper flood, and amid 
objects more striking and magnificent. «The stream 
bears us on, and our joys and our griefs are alike left 
behind us. The river hastens towards its home, till 
the • roaring of the ocean is in our ears, and the earth 
loses sight of us. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Select some paaeage in your reader or other 
book, and examine what sentences, or parts of 
sentences, admit of a different arrangement, ajid 
perform the same exercise over it, with proper 
statements and application of rules, as before. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Write several compound sentences, as indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph, and give to 
each sentence two or more different modes of 
arrangement, according to the examples above 
given. 
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1 II. 

YAEIETY OF GOVERNMENT IN COMPOUND 
SENTENCES, AND DIFFERENT MANNERS BY 
WHICH rr MAY BE OBTAINED. 

1. Variety of government in sentences sig- 
nifies an alteration of the principal verb, 
noun, or pronoun of a sentence, either in case, 
mood, or tense. Also, the alteration of the 
grammatical dependence of the parts of the 
sentence, without changing the meaning. 

2. We shall not treat here at lengtl\ of the 
variety of government which is obtained in 
sentences hy a difterent grammatical construc- 
tion, for this evidently belongs to the study of 
the rules of syntax, which here we pre-suppose, 
and only remark that their application belongs 
to this place. We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the variety of government which is 
caused by the alteration of the noun and verb 
in a sentence. 

3. The object of variety of government in a 
sentence, is like that of arrangement ; namely : 
beauty, strength of discourse, and the avoiding 

of monotony. 

1 

Q. . What does variety of government in sentences mean? (!•) 
A. An alteration of the grammatical dependence of the parts 

of a sentence, without changing the meaning. 
Q. What is the object of variety of government? (3.) 
A. Beauty, strength, and diversity of discourse. 
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4. Variety of gpvernment can be obtained, 
chiefly, in three ways : 

First. — If the leading verb is active-transitive^ 
by changing it into i\\Q. passive form, and making 
the object, subject of the verb, and the subject, 
•the object governed by the preposition hy. 

Example. — " Man loves beauty." Man is the 
subject of the verb loves ; loves is an active- 
transitive verb ; beauty is the object of the verb 
hves. Altered: "Beauty is loved by man." 
Beauty is here the subject ; is loved is a verb of 
the passive form ; man is the object of the 
preposition hy. 

5. Second. — If two or more sentences, or two 
or more«clauses, are governed by the same sub- 
ject, and have two or more verbs connected by 
and, the conjunction may be omitted, and all the 
verbs, except the last one, may be changed into 

a corresponding participle. 

^ 

Q. In how many ways can varietyjof government be obtained ? 

A. Chiefly in three ways. (4.) 

Q. Mention the first mode. (4.) 

A. By changing the leading verb, when active-transitive, into 
its passive foi'm, and making the object subject of the 
verb, and the subject object governed by the preposition by, 

Q. Give an example. (4.) 

A. "Man loves beauty." Altered: "Beauty is loved by man." 

Q. What is the second mode ? (5*) 

A. If two or more sentences, or two or more clauses, are gov- 
erned by the same subject, and have two or more verbs 
connected by and, the conjunction may be omitted, and 
all the verbs except the last one may be changed into a 
corresponding participle. 
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Example I. — "America acMeved its independ- 
ence and proclaimed freedom from tyranny." 
Altered : " America, having achieved its inde- 
pendence, proclaimed freedom from tyranny." 

Example II. — " A father that loved his. chil- 
dren, and wished them well, chastised them 
often." Altered : " A father, loving his children, 
and wishing them well, chastised them often." 

6. Third. — ^Inversely. If two or more sen- 
tences, or two or more clauses, having the same 
subject, are connected by a participle, or par- 
ticiples, all the participles may be changed into 
a corresponding tense in the indicative or poten- 
tial mood, and be connected by the conjunction 
and. • 

Example. — " Having finished my work, and 
transacted my business, I went to dinner." Al- 
tered : " After I had finished my work, and trans- 
acted my business, I went to dinner." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the three following examples, alter the 
government of the sentences and clauses wher- 
ever the sense permits it, according to the three 
modes above specified. 

Q. What is the third mode ? (6.) 

A. Inversely. If two or more sentences, or two or more 
clanses, having the same subject, are connected by parti- 
ciples, these may be changed into a corresponding tense in 
the indicative or potential mood, and be connected by the 
conjunction and. 
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State according to what mode the alteration 
i8 made, and substantiate your statement by 
quoting the rule. 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the dif- 
ferent sentences and clauses. 

Example I. — " Genius inspires man, and raises him 
to sublime thoughts." , 

ExABiPLE IL — "* A gentleman met once a talented 
youth, ^and congratulated him on his intelligence ; ^but 
he observed that intelligent youths often become stupid 
in old age. *The youth blushed at first, *but soon 
replied : «'You, then, must have been very intelligent 
in youth, sir.' " 

Example HE. — " A physician advertised that, *hav- 
ing moved near the churchyard, he trusted ^that his 
removal would be accommodating to many of his 
friends." 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Select some passage in your reader or other 
book, and observe what sentences or clauses 
admit of a diflferent government, and alter it 
accordingly, quoting the rule as before. 

ni.— EXERCISE. 

Write several compound sentences of your 
own composition, each having two or more dif- 
ferent forms of government, and give the reason 
for each form, as in the foregoing exercises. 
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ARTICLE V. 

PRAXIS OF COMPOSITION OF COMPOUND 
SENTENCES. 

1. The composition of componnd sentences 
consist* in the invention and proper combination 
of their component elements ; and constitutes 
the second formation of a literary composition. ' 

2. Here, as in simple sentences, the main 
difficulty experienced by beginners consists in 
finding elements, or in forming compound ideas, 
their common complaint being, when asked to 
form compound sentences, without assistance, 
" I do not know what to say ;" or " I don't know 
how." 

3. This also, as we observed in treating of 
simple sentences, is the result of a want of proper 
instruction. 

4. Nevertheless, the formation of compound 
sentences, and in particular, the conception of 
compound subjects, predicates and clauses, which 
are the chief elements of compound sentences, 

'' Q. In what does the composition of compound sentences con- 
sist? (1.) 

A. In the invention and proper combination of their elements. 

Q. What order of formation does it constitute in a literary com- 
position ? (1.) 

A. The second. 

Q. What are the chief elements of compound sentences ? (4.) 

A. Compound subjects, compound predicates, and clauses. 
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are comparatively easy to those who are well 
acquainted with the principles and rules which 
furnish ideas of subjects and predicates for sim- 
ple sentences. This will be made clear by the 
following rule and illustration : 

5. The general rule to find elements for the 
composition of compound sentences, is as follows : 
** After you have found by the rules laid down 
in the praxis of simple sentences an object, and 
a quality or adjunct, wl\ich will be the subject 
and predicate of a sentence, find one or more 
objects having the same quality, or one or more 
qualities or adjuncts belonging to the same sub- 
ject ; or else add a clause either to the subject 
of the sentence, or to the predicate, provided 
the latter is a noun, or a part of speech which 
can take the place of a noun." 

6. This rule comprises four mode^ of obtain- 
ing compound subjects, predicates and clauses, 
whereby the pupil may easily form compound 
sentences. They are as follows : 

7. First Mode. — Think first of an object and 
any quality whatever, as expounded in Rule 1, 
on the praxis of simple sentences. 

Q. How many modes are there of obtaining compound subjects, 
predicates, and clauses ? (6.) 

A. Four. 

Q. Which is the first mode? (7.) 

A. To find another object that has the same quality, or attri- 
bute, as the former subject of a sentence, and to connect 
both by a conjunction ; as, " Grammar and penmanship 
are difficult studies." 
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« 

Example, — " Grammar is a difficult study." 
Think of another object that has the same 
quality or attribute as the former subject of the 
sentence, and connect both by a conjunction ; 
thus : ** Granmiar and penmanship are difficult 
studies." 

8. Second Mode. — Think of another quality 
belonging to the first object, or subject, of the 
sentence ; thus : " Grammar is a difficult and 
tedious study." 

9. Third Mode. — Think of two or more ob- 
jects having two or more like qualities ; thus : 
** Grammar and penmanship are difficult and te- 
dious studies." 

10. Fourth Mode. — Think of some clause 
which you can add to the subject or predicate 
of the sentence, provided the latter is a noun, or 
part of speech used instead of a noun. 

Example I. — " Grammar, which is- studied in 
schools, is difficult." 

Q. WheX is the second mode ? (8.) 

A, To think of another quality belonging to the subject of a 

sentence ; as, " Grammar is a difficult and tedious study." 
Q. VHiat is the third mode 1 (9.) 
A. To think of two or more objects, having two or more like 

qualities ; thus " Grammar and penmanship are difficult 

and tedious studies." 
Q. What is the >uftA mode? (10.) 
A. To think of a clause that can be added to the subject, or 

predicate of a sentence ; as, " Grammar, which is studied in 

schools, is difficult." 
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Example II. — " John is a man that has good 
sense /" or, " John is a" man having good sense." 

11. The above examples, under each mode, 
are compound sentences of the affirmative class, 
and may be changed into other classes by a 
slight variation of words, as it has been shown 
under Nos. 9, 10 and 11 on the praxis of com- 
position of simple sentences. 

12. These rules being understood, their fre- 
quent practice by the pupil is absolutely neces- 
sary, as also the following exercises, which are 
like degrees in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

The first exercise will be the composition of 
several compound sentences on several different 
subjects. - 

The second exercise will be the composition of 
several cympound sentences, but on the same 
subject. 

The third eocerdse will be the composition of 
several compound sentences on two, three or 
more subjects, which are either naturally kin- 
dred, or can be made incidental to the subject 
of composition. 

14. The following extract may serve as an 
illustration of these three distinct exercises, as 

Q. How can the affirmative sentences you have cited be 
changed into sentences of other classes ? (ll.) 

A. By a sh'ght variation of words, as shown in the praxis of 
simple sentences. 
4a 
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well as of the four modes of forming compound 
subjects and predicates. 

Note. — ^The words in italics denote the dif- 
ferent subjects, and the numbers the different 
sentences under each subject. 

T^ewe— "Beauty." 

^^^Beaviy, next to sublimity, affords the highest plea- 
sure to the imagination." 

*"7%e emotion which beauty raises is easily distin- 
guished from sublimity.'* 

^'^The emotion of beatOy is of a calmer kind, more 
gentle and soothing." 

^^The emotion of heatUy does not elevate the mind 
so much, but produces a pleasing serenity." 

^^^ Sublimity excites a feeling too violent to be last- 
ing." 

^^^ The pleasure proceeding from beauty admits longer 
duration." 

. ^^^ The pleasure proceeding from beauty extends also 
to a much greater variety of objects than sublimity." 

i^iVb word is used in a more undetermined significa- 
tion than beauty." 

^"7%e word beauty is applied to ahnost every ex- 
ternal object which pleases the eye or the ear." 

^^^The word beauty is applied to many of the graces 
of writing, and to several dispositions of the mind." 

3"2%6 word beauty is applied to objects of art, and 
even some objects of abstract science." 

1" W^ speak frequently of a beautiful tree or flower." 
" We speak frequently of a beautiful poem and char- 
acter." 
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3"Fc speak frequently of a beautiful theorem, which 
is explained in mathematics." 

EXERCISE. 

In the above passage state, first, what sen- 
tences regard a diflferent, and what the same 
subject. Second, which are kindred subjects 
and which are incidental. Third, what subjects 
and predicates are compound ; how they are 
made so, and according to what mode. Read 
afterwards the following extract and compare it 
with the preceding, and you will probably begin 
to discover the way of writing a composition. 

" Beauty next to sublimity, affords the highest plea- 
sure to the imagination. The emotion which it raises 
is easily distinguished from that of sublimity. It is of a 
calmer kind, more gentle and soothing ; does not elevate 
the mind so much, but produces a pleasing seremty. 
Sublimity excites a feeling too violent to be lasting; 
the pleasure proceeding from beauty admits longer 
duration. It extends also to a much greater variety of 
objects than sublimity. Hence no word is used in a 
more undetermined signification than beauty. It is ap- 
plied to almost every external object which pleases the 
eye or the ear ; to many of the graces of writing ; to 
several dispositions of the mind ; nay, to some objects of 
art and abstract science. We speak frequently of a beau- 
tiful tree or flower, a beautiftil poem, a beautiful char- 
acter, and a beautiful theorem in mathematics." 

— Hair, 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE ANALYSIS OF SENTElTCES. 

We will divide this subject into two articles. 
In the firsts we will expound the nature of sen- 
tential analysis ; in the second^ we will show the 
praxis. 

ARTICLE I. 

DEFINITION, DIVISION, NECESSITY, UTILITY, 
AND RULES OF SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS. 

1. Analysis of a sentence is the resolution of 
the same into its component parts, or elements ; 
it is the reverse operation of synthesis. 

2. Sentential analysis, as used by gramma- 
rians, comprises three points : 

'First. — To find both the primary and second- 
ary elements of a sentence. 

NoTU. — The rules given in the first Chapter, 
under Nos. 24 and 25, will suit this purpose. 

Second. — To investigate whether it is a simple 

Q. What is analysis of a sentence ? (1*) 

A. It is the resolution of a sentence into its component elemen' s. 

Q. How many parts does sentential analysis comprise ? (2.) 

A. Three parts ; to wit : First,^ To find the primary and sec- 
ondary elements of a sentence. Second^ To ascertain the^ 
order, class, and mode of their combination ; also, the 
variety of arrangement and government of which they 
are capable. Thirdf To determine the class to which a 
sentence belongs according to its signification. 
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or compound sentence ; and if compound, to 
ascertain tke order, class, and mode of combina- 
tion of the elements, the variety of arrange- 
ment and government of which they are capable. 
Third, — To determine the class to which a 
sentence belongs, according to its signification. 

3. The method to be followed in sentential 
analysis by the pupil is the following : Every 
statement or assertion mada must be proved, 

first, by a quotation of the rule, or by a defini- 
tion ; second, by a proper application of the rule 
or definition to the subject in qriestion. This 
exercise is called also parsing. 

4. The analysis of a sentence may be either 
logical or grammatical, or both, according as it 
is designed to find either one or both kinds of 
elements. Young students should frequently 
practice both analyses. 

•5. The necessity and utility of sentential 
analysis, and of being skillful in it, is evinced 
from the fact that, without it, the operation of 

Q. What method most be followed by the pupil in the analysis 
of sentences % (3.) 

A. Firstf He must prove every statement by a quotation of the 
rule, or by a definition. Second, He must make a proper 
application of the rule or definition to the subject in ques- 
tion. 

Q. How many kinds of analysis can be made of a sentence, 
and which is to be used by students 9 (4.) 

A. Two analyses can be made of a sentence, the logical and 
grammatical; both of which should be used by students. 
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synthesis, or right composition, is made very 
diflScuH and almost impossible to execute ; for 
how can a writer or speaker arrange, in a sym- 
metrical order, the component elements of a 
sentence ; or how can he detect the faulty con- 
nection of the parts, which is often the cause*of 
obscurity and ambiguity, if he know not how 
to point out, separately, each element in a sen- 
tence? Without a thorough knowledge and 
frequent use of sentential analysis, a writer, or 
teacher, can neither judge of his own composi- 
tion, nor of that of others. 

6. We will illustrate the analysis of sentences, 
both according to the logical and grammatical 
division, by a praxis on each, that will serve as 
a model of imitation for the student to analyze 
sentences ; hence : 

ARTICLE II. 
PEAXIS OF SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS. 

1 I.- 

ANALYSIS ACCORDINa TO THE LOGICAL DI- 
VISION OF THE SENTENCE. 

1. Example. — " The soldiers that fought the 
battle of freedom have resumed the avocations of 
peaxie^ 

Q. GivB an example of a compound sentence for analysis ac- 
cording to the logical division. (1.) 
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2. The first part is to find the primary and 
secondary elements of the sentence. 

First Assertion. — The predicate of this sen- 
tence is, " have resumed the avocations of 'pecuoe.^^ 
Bea^son : "Because, according to No. 15, Chapter I, 
the predicate of a sentence is that which is 
affirmed or denied, asked, commanded, or de- 
clared, by exclamation, in a sentence. 

In this sentence it is affirmed, " have resumed 
the avocations of peace /" therefore it is the predi- 
cate of the sentence. 

3. SftcoND Assertion. — The subject of this 
sentence, is ^^ soldier s,^^ Reason: Because, ac- 
cording to No. 15, Chapter I, the subject of a 
sentence is that of which something is affirmed 
or denied, or is the subject of an interrogation, 
command, or exclamation. 

In this sentence, the predicate " have reswmed 
the avocations of peace/^ is affirmed of the sub- 
ject " soldiers ;" therefore " soldiers " is the sub- 
ject of the sentence. 

4. Third Assertion. — The copula is not ex- 
plicit, but implied, in the verb and tense " Aave 
resuwMP equivalent to "Aave heen resuming" 
Season: According to No. 8, Chapter I, the 

Note. — Since in this and the following praxis every answer must 
b6 expressed in the words of the text, it is superfluous to 
repeat it h^re. Hence, the Teacher will put an appropriate 
question for each numbered paragraph, and the pupil will 
answer it according to the words of the text. 
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copula is tha verb JSe, in a finite tense, which 
unites the subject to the predicate. 

In this sentence, the verb JSe, in the perfect 
tense of the indicative mood, unites the subject, 
" soldiers/' to the predicate, " have been resum- 
ing the avocations of peace /' therefore ^^have 
been'' is the. copula. 

5. * Fourth Assertion. — ''That fought the bat- 
tle of freedom'' is a clause. Reason : Because 
according to No. 20, Chapter I, " A clause con- 
sists of two or more words, which, separated 
from the rest of the sentence, can form com- 
plete sense." 

Now the words, " that fought the battle of free- 
dom/' if separated from the sentence, will form 
complete sense ; therefore, those words are a 
clause which relates to the subject ** soldiers." 

6. * The second part of logical analysis is to 
find whether the sentence is compound or not, 
and if compound, to ascertain its order, class and 
mode of combination, variety of arrangement 
and government. 

7. First Assertion. — The sentence, " The 
soldiers that fought/' etc., is compound. Beaton: 
Because according to No. 3, Chapter II, a com- 
pound sentence is that which has more than one 
subject or predicate, or is connected by a clause. 
Now the sentence, " The soldiers iave resumed 
the avocations of peace," is connected by the 
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•clause, " thai fought the boMe of freedom f there- 
fore it is compound. 

8. Second Assertion. — ^The compound sen- 
tence, "2%e soMierV' etc., belongs to the second 
order and second class of combinations. Reason : 
Because, according to No. 5, Art. II, Chapter IV, 
the second order of combinations consists in the 
union of two or more simple elements of a dif- 
ferent kind, or two or more simple sentences ; 
and the second class of the second order requires 
that a sentence be combined with a clause. 

Now, in the sentence, "2%e sMiers,^' etc., two 
elements of a diflferent kind are combined, name- 
ly : a sentence and a clause ; therefore, the sen- 
tence, "2%e soldiers" etc., belongs to the second 
order and second class of combinations. 

9. Third Assertion. — The sentence, " The 
soldiers," etc., is combined to the clause, ^^ fought 
the battle of freedom" by means of the relative 
pronoun " ^Aa^." Reason: According to No. 4, 
Art. Ill, Chapter IV, sentences are combined by 
means of the relative pronouns, who, that, or 
which. In the above sentence, the word that, 
which connects the sentence with the clause, is 
a relative pronoun ; therefore, the sentence, 
" The soldiers," etc., is confined to the clause, 
by means of a relative pronoun, namely : " thxit" 

10. Fourth Assertion. — ^In the sentence, 
" The soldiers," etc., the collocation of the prin- 
cipal parts, namely : the simple sentence and 
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the clause, cannot be altered. Reason : Accord- . 
ing to No. 6, Article IV, Chapter IV, variety of 
arrangement in a compound sentence is obtained 
by placing a phrase or clause, which belongs 
either to the subject or predicate, immediately 
before or after either of them, if the sense will 
permit it. 

In this case, the sense does not permit to place 
the clause either before or after the sentence ; 
therefore the collocation of the principal parts 
of the sentence cannot be altered. 

11. Fifth Assertion. — The sentence, " The 
scidiers,^^ etc., admits of variety of arrangement. 
Bea8(m : According to No. 4, Article IV, Chap- 
ter IV, variety of government may be obtained if 
the leading verb is active-transitive, by changing 
it into the passive form, and making the object 
the subject of the verb, and the subject the 
object governed by the preposition by. 

Now, in the sentence, " The soldiers/^ etc., the 
leading verb, " have resumed" is active-transi- 
tive, which can be made passive, and the subject 
can be made the object, and the object the sub- 
ject ; thus : " The avocations of peace have been 
resumed by the soldiers that fought the battle of 
freedom ;" therefore the sentence, " The sol- 
dierSy" etc., admits of variety of government. 

12. The third part of logical analysis is to 
determine the class to which a sentence belongs. 

13. Assertion. — The sentence, " The sd- 
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diers,^^ etc., is an affirmative declarative sen- 
tence. Beason : Because, according to No. 8, 
Chapter II, "An affirmative declarative sentence 
is that whiah is used to declare and affirm some- 
thing." 

In this sentence it is declared and affirmed, 
that, **The soldiers that fought the battle of 
freedom have resumed the avocations of peace ;" 
therefore, it is an affirmative declarative sen- 
tence. 

1 II. 

PEAXIS OF SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS ACCOED- 
ING TO THE GBAMMATICAL DIVISION OF 

THE SENTENCE. 

1. Example. — " The soldiers that f ought the 
battle of freedom have resum>ed the avocations of 
peaceJ' 

2. First Part — To find the grammatical 
elements of the sentence. 

3. First Assertion. — The attribute or pre- 
dicate verb of this sentence, is, " have resumM.^^ 
Reason: Because according to No. 28, Chapter I, 
the attribute or predicate verb of a sentence is 
the leading verb, in a finite sense, on which the 
whole sentence mainly depends, according to 
sense. 

In this sentence, the finite verb ^^have re- 
Hvmed " is the leading verb on which the whole 
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sentence depends ; therefore " have resumed '' is 
the attribute or predicate verb of the sentence. 

Second Assertion. — ^The grammatical subject 
of this sentence is " The soldiers J^ Season: 
Because, according to No. 27, Chapter I, the 
grammatical subject of a sentence, "is the 
nominative or noun, that governs the leading 
verb of the sentence." 

In this sentence, " soldiers^^ is that nominative 
or noun ; therefore, " soldiers " is the grammati- 
cal subject of the sentence. 

5. Third Assertion. — The grammatical ob- 
ject of this sentence is "avocations" Beason: 
Because according to No. 29, Chapter I, the 
grammatical object is the noun or. pronoun, 
which follows the leading verb, and is governed 
by it if the verb is active-transitive. 

In this sentence " avocations " is the noun 
which follows the leading verb, " have returned," 
and is governed by it ; therefore, " avocoiions " 
is the grammatical object of the sentence. 

6. The grammatical elements of the clause, 
" thatfov^ght the battle of freedom" are found and 
proved in the same manner, namely ; 1. Fought 
is the predicate verb. 2. The relative pronoun 
that is the grammatical subject. 3. Battle is the 
grammatical object. 

7. Second part of grammatical analysis — To 
find whether the sentence is compound or not, and 
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if compound, to ascertain its order^ dass, mode 
of combination, variety of arrangement and govern- 
ment. This is accomplished in the same manner 
as indicated in the second part of logical analysis. 

8. Thibd part of grammatical analysis — ^To 
determine the class to which a sentence belongs. 
This is also done according to the method pointed 
out in the third part of logical analysis. 

9. In the foregoing exercise we have given 
an illustration of the sentential analysis of a 
sentence according to the grammatical division. 
It is evident that this analysis does not comprise 
all the words of a sentence, but only those that 
constitute its elements, namely : subject, predi- 
cate, and object. The other words are sepa- 
rately considered by grammarians, in what they 
call etymdtogical and syntactical analysis, which 
are amply expounded in almost all grammars, 
and which, therefore, we will here omit, as being 
not within the limits of our subject. 

10. In the above example, we have shown, 
practically, a dialectical mode of analyzing sen- 
tences, for we deem it very important to train 
the mind of the beginner to a clear, close, and 
logical mode of reasoning, which is so essential 
to write or speak well on those high subjects 
of literary composition of which we shall treat 
hereafter. 

11. The form of proving assertions in the 
above method is a syllogism, which may easily 
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be reduced to a more simple form called enthy- 
meme, which consists of the assertion and one 
part of the reason, generally the second, and of 
the omission of the first part, by simply quoting 
the rule. 

12. Illustration. — First Assertion — The 
predicate of the sentence, " The soldiers," etc., 
is, " have resumed the avocations of peace.^^ Rea- 
son : Because it is that which is affirmed in the 
sentence, according to Rule No. 15, Chapter I. 

Second Assertion— The subject of the sen- 
tence is ^^ soldiers" Beason: Because it is that 
of which the predicate, " have resumed the avoca- 
tions of peace," is affirmed, according to Rule No. 
15, Chapter I. 

13. For the convenience of the learner we 
will recapitulate the points which must be de- 
termined, in both the logical and grammatical 
analysis of the sentence. 

First, with regard to Logical Analysis. — 
.It must be divided into three parts. In the 
first part the primary and secondary elements of 
a sentence are to be found ; to wit : Subject, 
predicate, copula, clauses, and phrases. In the 
second part, it is to be ascertained whether the 
sentence is simple or compound ; if compound, 
its order, class, and mode of combination must 
be determined, as well as the variety of ar- 
rangement and government of which it is capa- 
ble. In the third part, the class of the sentence 
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must be determined according to its significa- 
tion. The points comprised in each part must 
firsts be enunciated by an assertion or proposi- 
tion J second, must be proved by a reason, name- 
ly : either a definition or a quotation of the rule ; 
third, must be proved by the application of the 
definition or rule to the point under analysis. 

14. Second, with regard to Grammatical 
Analysis. — Divide it into three parts, in the 
same manner as the logical division. The parts 
will be the same, except that, instead of the 
logical, the grammatical elements are to be 
found. Henccf if the other two parts have been 
discussed in the logical analysis it will be un- 
necessary to investigate them again in the gram- 
matical. 
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PART II. 



OF THE PEBIOD. 

In this part we shall treat in four distinct 
chapters of the nature, division, synthesis, 
analysis, qualities and amplification of periods. 

CHAPTER i. 



DEFINITION AND DIVISION OF THE PEKIOD. 

1. A period is " a combination of sentences 
comprised within one or more members con- 
nected together." Itisjderived from the Greek 
word periodoSj which means a circuitous way. 

2. A member is a part of the period which 
contains at least one compound sentence, either 
explicit or implicit, and in which the meaning of 

Q. What is a Period? (1.) 

A. It is " a combination of sentences! comprised within one or 

more members connected together." 
Q. Whence is the word period derived 1 (1.) • 

A. From the Greek word periodos, which means a circaitoas 

way. 
Q. What is a member of a period 1 (2.) 
A. A compound sentence, either explicit or implicit 
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the speaker is either finished or unfinished. 
Thus, Cicero in the first Philippic. 

" Before I undertake, O Conscript Fathers, to say 
about the Republic what I deem proper at this time." 

This is a member of a period containing a sen- 
tence and a clause ; yet the meaning of the 
orator is evidently unfinished, and therefore 
another member is added to it, thus : 

" I will in brief lay before you the design of my 
departure and return." 

The part of the period in which the sense is 
suspended is called Protasis, the other part in 
which it is completed is called Apodosis. 

3. Periods are of three kinds, viz : Umembralj 
which consist of two members ; trimeTnbral, of 
three members ; and qvadrimemirdly of four 
members. A perfect period will seldom admit 
of more than four or less than two members. 

The following examples will illustrate the 
above division. The small numbers denote the 
different members t>f each period — the acute (') 
accent, the protasis or rising part, and the grave 
Q) accent, the apodosis or falling part. 

I. Example op a Bimembral Period. — From 
Cicero pro MarceHus : 

^"Thdu, therefore, O Caius Csesai^ hast reopened to 
me the way heretofore closed to my professional life, 
^knd to these thou hast raised, as it were, a white flag 
that they may hope well for the Republic." 

Q. How many kinds of periods are there 1 (3.) 

A. Three ; bimembral, trimembral, and quadrimembral. 
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II. Example op a Trimembral Period. — 
From Cicero on the Mantlian Law : 

*" For, whereas, on account of my age, I did not dare 
to approach this place of authority ; ^and whereas I 
had fixed in my mind that nothing should be brought 
before this body except what has been perfected by the 
mind, and well executed by art ; ^ therefore I deemed 
well to devote all my time to the timely convenience of 
my friends." 

III. Example op a Quadrimembral Period. — 
From Cicero pro Avlus Cecinna : 

*" If impudence had such a power in the forum and 
before the Court; ^as brute courage has in the field or 
deserted place, ^in siich case, Aulus Cecinna would be 
now as strong against the impudence of Sextus CEbutius 
*a8 he was then weak against his physical power." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out in the following extracts, first, the 
kind of each period ; second, the number of 
members contained in eaclj period, and each 
member in particular ; thirdy the protasis, or 
rising part, where the sense is suspended, and 
the apodosis, or falling part, where the sense is 
completed. 

Prove every assertion by the foregoing rfiles. 

Note. — The small numbers denote separate 
periods. 
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^** When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that tliej should declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation. 

3" W§ hold these tmths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
•Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the4pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a 
a new government, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. 

3" Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and 
transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 

*" But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing, invariably, the same object, evinces a design 
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to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. 

'^^' Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which Constrains 
them to alter their former system of government. 

^^ We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and ^y the 
authority of the good people of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, that these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and iSdependent States ; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British^ 
Crown ; and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Gr^t Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved ; and that, as free and independent 
States, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which independent States may of 
right do. 

^" And for the support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor." 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find periods in your reader or other book, and 
go over the three points, indicated in the first 
exercise, always proving your assertions. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS OF PEMODa 

We will divide this chapter into two articles. 
In the first we will expound the synthesis and 
analysis of periods with some special rules ; in 
the second we will give the praxis for the com- 
position of periods. 

ARTICLE I. 

DEFINITION, QUALITIES AND RULES CON- 

OERNINa THE SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS 

OF PERIODS. 

1. Formation or synthesis of a period is the 
combination of one or more members which form 
a period. 

2. As the combination of the elements of a 
sentence constitutes what we termed in Part I, 
Chap. IV, No. b^ first formation of a literary com- 
position, namely ; a sentence; and as the com- 
bination of simple sentences constitutes the 
second formation of a literary composition, name- 

Q. What does synthesis of the period mean ? (1.) 

A. The combination of one or more members which form a 
period. 

Q. TVliat constitutes the third formation of a literary composi- 
tion? f2.) ^^^^^_----*_ 

A. The period. -.I^f^^' -T ^ ^ 
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ly : a compound sentence or member (^ the period ; 
so, the combination of one or more compound 
sentences forming a distinct and integral part, 
constitutes what we shall call the third formation 
of a literary composition, namely ; the period. 

3. For the synthesis or formation of periods 
it is necessary to know, first, the nature and 
number of the compound elements ; second, the 
mode of combining them ; third, the mode of 
imparting variety of arrangement and govern- 
ment, together with some special rules ; all 
which we will here briefly consider. 

4. From what has been said, we learn that 
the elements of periods are members, or com- 
pound sentences, the nature of which has been 
explained in the first part. 

5. The number of members which compose 
a period may vary from one to six and more 
members, but perfect periods will not admit of 
more than four nor less than two members. 

6. The mode of combining members of the 
period, is the same as that of combining sen- 

Q. What is necessary to know for the formation of periods. (3.^ 
A. The nature and number of the component elements ; their 
mode of combination ; the mode of imparting to them 
variety of arrangement and government, and some special 
rules. 
Q. What are the component elements of the period ? (4.) 
A. Compound sentences called members. 
Q. How many members will a good period admit ? (5.) 
A. Not more than four, nor less than two members. 
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tences, of which we have treated in Article III, 
Chapter IV, Part I, and to which the learner 
must refer. We shall only observe here, that 
the members of a period are principally con- 
nected ; first, by the use of participles ; as, " hav- 
ing, heing, having fteen," etc.; second, by conjunc- 
tive adverbs ; as, " after, again, oho, a«, neverthe- 
less, since, until, when, while,^^ etc.; third, by con- 
junctions ; as, " for, if, even, because, either — or, 
neither — nor, thovgh — yet, as — as, as — so," etc. ; 
fourth, by prepositions ; as, " before, beside, con- 
cerning, notwithstanding,^^ 

7. The mode of imparting variety of arrange- 
ment and government is identical with that of 
sentences, spoken of in Art. IV, Chapter IV, 
Part I, which therefore must be reviewed ; and 
here we will only add that a transposition of 
members in a period is always allowed when 
compatible with the sense and grammatical con- 
struction. 

8. The special rules for the formation or syn- 
thesis of periods 2Lre, first, the members must be 

Q. How are the members of the period combined ? (6.) 

A. In the same manner as simple sentences. 

Q. How is their connection made ? {6.) 

A. Bj the use of participles, by conjanctions, and prepositions. 

Q. How may yarietj of arrangement and government be im- 
parted to members of the period 1 (7.) 

A. In the same manner as in regard to compound sentences. 

Q. Is a transposition of members always allowed in a period? ( 7. ) 

A. Yes, when it is compatible with the sense and grammatical 
construction. 
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well connected ; second, the meaning of the 
speaker or writer must be full and comptete, 
only at the close of the last meiaber ; third, the 
collocation of words at the close of the period, 
must be* such as to make it harmonious. 

9. The points to be examined in the analysis 
of a period are as follows : first, state whether 
it is a period ; second, whether it is a period of 
one, two, three, four, or more members ; third, 
point out each member in order, remarking when 
an ellipsis occurs ; fourth, show by what parti- 
cles or words members are connected ; J^th, 
mark the protasis and apodosis. 

In making this exercise the rules to be observed 
are, to stop at every point ; and, first, to give a 
definition or quotation of a rule ; second, to apply 
the definition or rule to the subject in question ; 

Q. What are the special rales for the formatioii of periods f (8.) 

A. They are three. Ftrst, the members most be well connected ; 
second, the meaning of the writer or speaker most be com- 
plete at the close only of the last member ; third, the 
period most be harmonious. 

Q. What are the points to be expounded in the analysis of a 
period? (9.) 

A. Four points. First, whether it is a period; secomf, how 
many memberj it contains, and what they |u:e ; third, how 
the members are connected ; fourth, the rising and fiilling 
part, or its Protasis and Apodosis, 

Q. What are the rales to be observed in the analysis of pe- 
riods? (9.) 

A. Three. For each point stated, first, give a definition or 
quotation of a rale ; second, apply the definition or rule 
to the subject in question; third, draw the conclusion, 
following the same method as in the analysis of sentences . 
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thirds to draw the conclusion, following the 
same method as above indicated in the analysis 
of sentences. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Make a full analysis of the following extract 
from Mr. Hayne^s speech, according to the above 
directions! 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the mem- 
bers; the acute accent, the protasis^ and the 
grave accent, the apodosis of the periods. 

^If there be one State in the Union, Mr. President 
(and I say it not in a boastful spirit), that may chal- 
lenge comparison with any other for a uniform, zealous, 
ardent, and uncalculating devotion to the Union, ^thkt 
State is South Carolina. 

^Sir, from the very commencement of the Revolution 
up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she 
has not cheerfully made ; ^nb service she has ever hesi- 
tated to perform, 

^Sh^ has adhered to you in your prosperity ; ^btit in 
your adversity she has clung to you with more than 
filial affection. 

^N6 matter what was the condition of her domestic 
affairs, ^ though deprived of her resources, divided by 
parties, or surrounded by difficulties, ^th^ call of the 
country has been to her as the voice of God, 

^ Domestic discord ceased at the sound; every man 
became at once reconciled to his brethren, ^^nd the sons 
6a 
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of Carolina were all seen crowding together to the tem- 
ple, bringing their ^fts to the altar of their common 
country. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Make a similar full analysis of periods in your 
reader or other book. 

m.— EXERCISE, 

Form a bimembral period with the first two 
compound sentences, or members of the follow- 
ing extract. Form a trimembral or quadrimem- 
bral period with the other sentences. (Apply 
Rule 7, No. 7, Article III, Chapter lY, Part I, 
of Synthesis of Sentences.) 

Note. — The small numbers mark the diflFerent 
sentences. 

^Talents, whenever they have had a suitable theater, 
have never failed to emerge from obscurity. 

3 Talents, whenever they have had a suitable theater, 
have never failed to assume their proper rank in the 
estimation of the world. 

3 The jealous pride of power may attempt to repress 
and crush talents. 

^The base and malignant rancor of impotent spleen 
and envy may strive to embarrass and retard the flight of 
talents. 

*These efforts, so far from achieving their ignoble 
purpose, so far from producing obliquity in the ascent of 
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,gemu9 and vigorous talents, will serve only to increase 
their momentum, and mark their transit with an addi- 
tional stream of glory. 

IV.-^EXERCISE. 

Make periods of your own composition, and 
analyze them likewise. 

ARTICLE II. 
PRAXIS OF COMPOSITION OF PERIODS. 

1. For the composition of periods two things 
are necessary, viz : first, formation of componnd 
sentences which constitute the members of a 
period ; second, combination of the members by 
means of connecting words. 

2. The first thing is achieved by following 
the rules given in the praxis of compound sen- 
tences ; the second, by observing the rules con- 
cerning the formation of periods. 

3. In order then to compose a period, the 
scholar must, in ih^ first place, compose one, two, 
or more compound sentences ; next, he must con- 
nect thenx properly by means of conjunctive 
words. In this manner he will have a period of 

Q. What things are necessary for the formation of periods ? ( 1 . ) 
A. Two. Fom^ation of compound sentences, and their com- 
bination by means of connecting words. 
Q. • How are these two things accomplished ? (2-) 
A. By following the roles for the formatton of componnd sen- 
tences and periods. 
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one, two, or more members, accqjrding tothe 
number of complex sentences he has made. 

4. The example from Blair which we have 
produced in Art. V, Chap. IV, Part I, as an 
illustration for the praxis of compound sentences, 
may serve, also, to illustrate the praxis of com- 
position of periods. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF SEVERAL IMPORTANT QUALITIES OF 
PERIODS, VIZ: HARMONY, CLEARNESS, 
UNITY AND STRENGTH, AND THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE RULES. 

We will treat of each of these points in four 
separate articles. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THE HARMONY OF PERIODS, AND HOW IT 
CAN BE OBTAINED. 

1. Harmony of the period is the just adapta- 
tion of the members and words, which causes a 
pleasing alternation and variety of well-measured 
sounds, which may well be termed a prosaic 
melody, ' . 

Q. Wh^t is harmony of the period ? (1.) j 

A. It is a pleasing alternation and variety of sounds, caused by J 

a proper collocation of members and words. ) 

I 
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2. Periods are made harmoaious, first, by a 
suitable arrangement of the short and long syl- 
lalDles of words. Thus, Cicero to Ccesar : 

" Thou hast subdued nations, barbarous on account 
of their inhumanity, innumerable in their multitude, 
infinite in their territory, supplied with all sorts of pro- 
visions." 

3. Second. — ^By the proper mixing of words 
of one, two or more syllables ; as Cicero against 
Catiline : 

" Thou livest — ^yea, livest — not to lay aside, but to 
maintain, thy audacity." 

4. Third. — ^By the nse of magnificent and 
sounding words, at the end of the period ; thus, 
Grattan on Universal Emancipation : 

" No matter in what language the doom of a man 
may have been pronounced ; no matter what complex- 
ion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter in what dis- 
astrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down ; 
no matter with what solemnities he may have been 
devoted upon the altar of slavery — the first moment he 

Q. How are periods made harmonions ? (2.) 

A. Chiefly in five manners. 

Q. Which is the ^r«f mode? (2.) 

A. By a suitable arrangement of the short and long syllables. 

Q. Mention the second mode. (3.) 

A. By the proper mixing of words of one, two, or more sylla- 
bles. 

Q. Point out the fAirrf mode. (4.) 
* A. By the use of magnificent and sounding words al the end of 
the period. 
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touches the sacre^ soil of Britain the altar and the God 
sink, together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in her 
own majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of 
his chains that burst from around him, and he stands 
r^eemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irre- 
sistible genius of universal emancipation^* 

5. Fourth, — ^By altering, sometimes, the natu- 
ral collocation of words ; thus, Chatham to jlfr. 
Wdlpole: 

"Sir, the atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and 
decency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to pal- 
liate nor deny." 

6. Fifth. — By the use of the sublime style ; 
as, Cicero pro Fontejus : 

" Do not suffer, O Judges, that the altars of the im- 
mortal Gods and of the mother Vesta being pierced by 
the daily lamentations of the virgins, be moved to anger 
on account of your judgment." 

7. The art of making harmonious periods is 
principally acquired by frequently reading and 
imitating classic authors. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the most harmonious periods in the 

Q. What is the fourth mode 1 (5.) 

A. By altering the natural collocation of words. 

Q. State the fifth mode of making harmonious periods. (6.) 

A. By the use of the suhlime style. 

Q. How is the art of making harmonious periods chiefly ac> 

quired? (7.) 

A. By frequently reading and imitating classic authors. 
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following extract from Webster^s speech. State 
by what rules they are made harmonious. 

Note. — The small numbers denote the diflfer- 
ent periods. 

1 While the Union lasts we have high, exciting, 
gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us and our 
children; beyond that I seek not to penetrate the vaiL 

^6od grant that in my day, at least, that curtain may 
not rise ; Gk)d grant that on my yision never may b^ 
opened what lies behind. 

3 When riky eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see hhn shining 
on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glo- 
rious Union; on States dissevered^ discordant, bellig- 
erent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched it 
may be, in fraternal blood ! 

*Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known 
and honored throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in tbeir original 
luster ; hot a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured ; bearing for its motto no such miserable inters 
rogatory as " WTiat is all tkis worth f ' nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, " Liberty first and Union 
afterwards /' but everywhere spread all over in charac- 
ters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, 
dear to every tms American heart, " Liberty and Uniony 
now andfiyrevery one and inseparable.^^ 
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II.— EXERCISE. 

Read some extract from a good orator, and 
investigate in a similar manner the harmony of 
periods, observing by what rules they are made 
harmonious. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences ; connect them into 
one or two periods, apd give them a harmonious 
sound, according to the preceding rules. 

ARTICLE II. 

OF THE CLEARNESS OF THE PERIOD AND 
HOW IT IS OBTAINED. 

1. Clearness of the period consists in its 
being free from obscurity and ambiguity. 

2. Clearness is obtained, y?r.s^ by the use of 
puitable words, as we shall observe on the sub- 
ject of style ; second, by not crowding members 
with phrases, clauses, parentheses, and too many 
adjuncts ; third, by placing near each other 
words or sentences that are related, the relative 

Q. lawhat does clearness of the period consist? (I.) 

A. In its being free from obscurity and ambiguity. 

Q. How is clearness obtained ? (2.) 

A. First, by using suitable words ; second, by not crowding 
members with phrases, clauses, parentheses, or too many 
adjuncts ; third, by placing near each other words or sen- 
tences that are related ; fourth, by avoiding the frequent 
repetition of pronouns. 
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pronoun especially near its antecedent; also, 
all adverbs and pronouns near the words to 
which they refer, in order to avoid ambiguity ; 
fourth^ by avoiding the too frequent repetition 
of pronouns. 

3. Clearness is a quality so necessary in a 
literary composition, that without it, it would 
almost seem more profitable not to write or 
speak at all. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Read the following extract from Blair; ex- 
amine how each rule of clearness has been faith- 
fully observed. Make your observations on one 
rule at the time. 

Note. — The small numbers denote diflferent 
periods. 

mQ'smw Au A soimos of ibisawst. 

* Motion affords another source of beauty distinct from 
figure. 2]yfotion of itself is pleasing, and bodies in 
motion are " cmteris parifms," universally preferred to 
those at rest ^Qnly gentle motion, however, belongs to 
the beautiful ; for when it is swift, or very powerful, 
such as that of a torrent, it partakes of the sublime. 
*The motion of a bird gliding through the air is ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; but the swiftness with which light- 
ning darts through the sky is magnificent and astonish- 
ing. *Here it is necessary to observe that the sensa- 

Q. Is clearoeRS necessary to a composition? (3.) 
A. It is indispensable. 
6 
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tions of sublime and beautiful are not always distinguished 
by very distant boundaries ; but are capable in many 
instances of approaching towards each other. «Thus, a 
gentle running stream is one of the most beautiful objects 
in nature ; but as it swells gradually into a great river, 
the beautiful, by degrees, is lost in the sublime. A 
young tree is a beautiful object ; a spreading ancient 
oak is a venerable and sublime one. 

Note. — In the same extract, clearness has been 
purposely destroyed, so that the diflference be- 
tween the two pieces, and the absolute necessity 
of the observance of the rules of clearness, may 
be more apparent. The words in italics indicate 
where an alteration is made, hence : 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the places where clearness is violated, 
and prove it by the rules. 

Motion aflfords another source of beauty dissimilar 
from figure. Motion is pleasing in itself; and bodies 
which are in motion, are " ccBteris paribus " superior to 
those at rest, universally ; and gentle motion only be- 
longs to the beautiful; for when it is swift or very 
powerful, such as that of a torrent which partakes of the. 
sublime. The motion of a bird riding through the air, 
is exquisitely beautiful, but the swiftness with which 
lightning darts through the sky is magnificent and sub- 
lime. Here it is necessary to observe, that the sensa- 
tions of sublime and beautiful are not always discerned 
by very distant boundaries, but are capable in many 
instances of meeting each other. Thus, a gentle running 
stream is one of the most beautiful beings in nature, 
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which as it swells into a great river, gradually, the 
beautiful by degrees is swallowed up by the sublime. 
A tree which is young is a beautiful being, as an ancient 
oak, which is spreading, is a venerable and sublime one. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Correct the above piece, without looking at 
the original ; afterward compare your correction 
with it. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Read some passage from a different author. 
Examine in the same manner how the rules of 
clearness have been preserved, and if violated, 
point out the rule and make a correction accord- 
ingly. 

v.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences at option, combine 
them into periods of two, three or four members, 
observing the above rules of clearness. 

ARTICLE III. 

OF THE UNITY OF THE PERIOD, AND HOW IT 
CAN BE OBTAINED. 

1. Unity of the period consists in the close 
connection, and reference of the members to a 

Q. In what does the unity of the period consist ? fl .) 
A. In the close connection and reference of the members to the 
complete expression of a main idea. 
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common object, to wit : the complete expression 
of the complex idea of the writer or speaker. 

2. Hence, unity is obtained, first, by making 
the members of the period dependent on each 
other, as has been stated in another place ; 
second, by preserving as much as possible one 
regular construction throughout, changing, there- 
fore, the principal subject or governing word of 
the period as little as possible ; third, by not over- 
loading the period with unnecessary circum- 
stances and parentheses ; but rather dividing 
ideas, which admit of division into two or more 
periods. This is especially demanded by the 
nature of the English language, as we shall 
observe on the subject of the English style. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the following passage from Blair, observe 
how each of the above rules of unity have been 
preserved. Show the principal subject or govern- 
ing word of the period, and when, and how it is 
changed ; bearing in mind that the governing 
word of a period is that on which the construc- 
tion of the sentences, as well as of the members, 
mainly depends ; which word, therefore, should 
not, for the sake of unity, be changed in the 

Q. How is unity of the period obtained ? (2.) 

A. First, by making the members of the period dependent on 
each other ; second, by preserving one regular constrae- 
tion; third, by not overloading it with nnneeessaiy ad* 
jnncts and parentheses. 
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protasis or rising part of the period, especially 
if it contains fewer members than the apodosis. 

Note. — The numbers denote the members of 
the period, the acute accent indicates the pro- 
tasis^ and the grave accent the apodosis] the 
words in italics show the various subjects of the 
period. 

UXmMMVeY XJS WES'OIt^S. 

*" Wh^n an author has brought us, or is endeavoring 
to bring us, into this state of enthusiasm, ^if Jie multiply 
words unnecessarily, if he deck the sublime object on 
all sides with glittering ornaments ; ^nay, if Ae throw in 
any one decoration which falls in the least below the 
principal image, *thdt moment he changes the key ; he 
relaxes the tension of the mind ; the strength of the 
feeling is emasculated; the beautiful may remain, but 
the sublime is extinguished." 

Note. — For the sake of illustrating the neces- 
sity of observing the rules of unity, we will 
present ^the same passage, containing several 
violations of the above rules. The words in 
italics denote the different subjects and the 
words that have been added ; hence 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Show the rules of unity that have been vio- 
lated, assigning a reason for each rule. 

When an author has brought us, or is endeavoring 
to bring us, into this state of enthusiasm, if he multiply 
words unnecessarily — as it is ojien the case vnth many who 
are ambitious, of being called eloquent — the beautiful may 
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remain, but the $Mime is extinguished ; likewise, if the 
svMime object is decked by the author on all sides with 
glittering ornaments-^ anc? these may well be considered 
incumbrances unbecoming such a subject ; — nay, if deco- 
ration be thrown in any one by the author, which falls 
in the least below the principal image, which has been 
pictured in the mind of the hearer or reader^ that mo- 
ment the key is changed, the tension of the mind is 
relaxed, the strength of the feeling is emasculated. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Correct the above passage without looking at 
the original. A.fler wards, compare the correc- 
, tion with the former. 

It.— EXERCISE. 

Read some passages from diflferent authors ; 
examine, in the same manner, how the rules of 
unity have been preserved ; and, if violated, 
point out the rule, and make a correction accord- 
ingly. 

v.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences on any subject, 
combine them into periods of two, three, or four 
members, observing the above rules of unity. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

OF THE STKENGTH OF THE PEBIOD, AND HOW 
IT CAN BE OBTALNED. 

1. Strength of the period signifies the force 
of the language used in the period. 

2. The rules to obtain strength are,jSr5f, the 
period must be clear of all redundant words and 
sentences. The axiom on this subject is, " Whut 
does not add to the meaning of the sentence or 
period tvill certainly enfeeble it.^^ Hence, the use 
of synonymous words, circumlocutions, tautolo- 
gies, without a special reason, should be wholly 
avoided. Second. — Conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and adverbs of comparison, 
such as but, and, if, by, of, or, then, when, which, 
tvho, more, less, tlian, etc. should not be unne- 
cessarily repeated ; and the conjunction and, for 
the sake of strength, is sometimes properly 
omitted ; as, " I came, I saw, I conquered J^ 

Q. What does strength of the period signify 1 (!•) 

A. It signifies the force of the language used in the period. 

Q. What are the roles for the strength of the period ? (2.) 

A. Three. 

Q. WTiat is the first rule 1 (2.) 

A. The period must 5e clear of all superfluous words and sen- 
tences. 

Q. What is the second rule 'i (2.) 

A. Conjunctions, relative pronouns, prepositions and adverbs 
of comparison should not be unnecessarily repeated : the 
conjunction and may sometimes be entirely omitted. 
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Third, — The principal and most important 
words should be assigned a prominent place in 
the period, ordinarily either at the beginning, or 
end ; as, " Your fathers, where are they ?" " Is 
it thou, my son ?" Fourth, — A period must rise 
in importance as it progresses, by placing the 
weakest points or arguments before the • strong- 
est, as will be better observed on the subject of 
amplification. Fifth. — Periods must not be 
concluded by monosyllables nor insignificant 
words. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the following quotation from Chcdham!s 
speech, observe the practical illustration of 
every rule of strength. 

See,Jlrstj how unnecessary words are retrench- 
ed in sentences and periods ; second, how super- 
fluous conjunctions, pronouns and prepositions 
are omitted ; third, how the important words 
occupy a prominent place ; fourth, how periods 
do not finish with monosyllables ; ffth, how 
they rise up in sentiment at the close. 

Q. Mention the third rule. (2.) 

A. Important words ehoold be f&ssigned a prominent place in 
the period. 

Q. Give the /ourtA rule. (2.) 

A. A period must rise in importance as it progresses. 

Q. What is the Ji/th rule 'i (2.) 

A. The period must not be concluded by monosyllables or in- 
significant words. 
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Note. — The numbers denote the members of 
the period. 

AQtAimUJt VHS AM&mQAM WASi. 

i"But yesterday, and Britain might have stood 
against the world ; now none so poor as to do her 
reverence. ^The people whom we^t first despised as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are 
abetted against us, supplied with every military store, 
have their interest consulted, and their embassadors 
entertained by our inveterate enemy, and Ministers do 
not, and dare not, interpose with dignity or effect ^Xhe 
desperate state of our army abroad, is in part known. 
*No man more highly esteems and honors the British 
troops than I do ; I knOw their virtues and their valor ; 
I know they can achieve anything but impossibilities, 
and I know that the conquest of British America is an 
impossibility. You cannot, my Lords, you cannot con- 
quer America.*' 

II.— EXERCISE. ^^ 

Show the rules of strength that have been 
violated in the following passa^d, quoting each 
rule in particular. 

Note. — ^The words iu italics mark the words 
that impair strength. 

" Britain might have stood against the world, it is no 
longer than yesterday. Now none so poor as to do rev- 
erence to her. The people whom we at first despised 
as rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, 
are supplied with every military store, and have their 
interest consulted, and have their embassadors enter- 
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tained, and are abetted against us, by our inveterate 
enemy, and our Ministers do not interpose, and dare not 
interpose with dignity or effect. The desperate state in 
which our army abroad Jlnds itself, is already in part 
known. No man more highly esteems and honors the 
British troops than / esteem and honor, I know their 
virtues, and / know their valor. I know they can 
achieve anything but impossibilities, and I know that 
the conquest of British America is an impossibility. 
You cannot, my Lords, conquer America, you cannot^ 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Restore strength in the above passage without 
looking at the original. Cqinpare the correction 
with it afterwards. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Read other passages from different authors, 
and note the rules of strength, making proper 
corrections if necessary. 

v.— EXERCISE. 

Write several compound sentences, observing 
the said rules. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE ABT OF AMPLIFYING SENTENCES AND 
PEEIODS. 

Note. — To a Bcrupulous critic it may perhaps 
appear absurd on our part to teach, and presump- 
tuous on that of the learner to execute, on the 
very threshold of literature those precepts of am- 
plification which properly belong to the high 
department of Rhetoric. But if it be reflected 
that the imitation of the models of an art often 
precedes the knowledge of its rules, and that 
the art is thus practically acquired, as daily 
examples in the art of drawing, painting, sing- 
ing, dancing, etc. demonstrate ; and again, if it 
be observed that the rules here offered are 
short, easily comprehended, and that they present 
only an outline of the fountains and rules of 
eloquence, the objection above raised must ne- 
cessarily fall. On the other hand, the necessity 
of amplifying periods and sentences, for the 
purpose of dwelling longer on a subject of com- 
position is so great, that without it, the compo- 
sition will be reduced to a mere skeleton, without 
substance or life. . . 

1. Amplification in literary composition 
means " a copious and ample affirmation or nega- 
tion of a thing for the purpose of better inform- 

Q. What does amplification in regard to literary composition 

mean? (1.) 
A. It means " a copious affirmation or negation of a *thing for 

the purpose of better informing, persuading, pleasing, or 

moving the reader, or hearer." 
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ing, persuading, pleasing or moving the hearer 
or reader." 

2. Amplification is of two^ kinds, viz : ampli- 
fication of idedSj and words. Hence, we shall 
divide this subject m\.6 two sections. 

3. Before commencing the first section, we 
must state that in every sentence, as well as in 
every period, the different parts taken together 
complete the meaning of the 'speaker or writer, 
with reference to a general or particular idea, 
which therefore is well termed his comprehensive 
idea, as we have stated on the subject of unity of 
the period. It is to this comprehensive idea of 
the writer or speaker, that the different modes of 
amplification hereafter expounded have refer- 
ence. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS IN 
PERIODS. 

1. There are twelve different ways of develop- 
ing one main idea, to wit : definitions, adjuncts, 
enumeration of parts, causes and effects, ante- 

Q. How many kinds of amplification are there "? (2.) 

A. Two kinds ; to wit : Amplification of idecLs, and words. 

Q. What . constitutes the comprehensive idea of a writer or 

speaker in a sentence or period ? (3.) 
A. The different parts which complete his meaning. 
Q. To whatdoes amplification of sentences and periods refer? (3.) 
A. To the comprehensive idea of the writer or speaker. 
Q. How many different modes of developing one main idea are 

there? (1.) 
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cedents and consequents, similitudes, compari- 
sons, examples, "antitheses, gradation. These 
modes of amplification, we will expound in nine 
paragraphs. 

T I. 

OF AMPLTPICATION OF IDEAS BY DEFINI- 
TIONS. 

1. A Definition is a short and circumscribed 
description of a word or thing. 

2. The amplification by definitiona is made 
by giving several definitions of the same thing. 
Thus, Cicero: 

" History is the witness of times, the light of truth, 
the life of memory, the teacher of life, the messenger of 
antiquity.*' 

The following is also a fine example of ampli- 
fication by definitions from an English Author : 
" What is wit ? A meteor bright and rare, 
That eomes and goes, we know not whence or where; 
A briUiant nothing, out of something wrought, 
A mental vacuum by condensing thought." 

A. Twelve. 

Q. What are they 1 (1.) 

A. Definitions, adjuncts, enameration of parts, causes and 
effects, antecedents and consequents, similitudes, compari- 
sons, examples, antitheses, and gradation. 

Q. What is a Definition f (fl, 1.) 

A. It is a short and circumscribed description of a word, or 
thing. 

Q. How is the amplification by definitions made ? (3.) 

A. By giving several definitions of the same thing. 
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EXERCISE. 

Amplify by definitions, the following subjects. 
What is eloquence ? Poetry ? Friendship ? The 
life of man ? God ? Form periods of one, two, 
three, and four members. 

t II. 
OF AMPLIFIOATION OF IDEAS BY ADJUNCTS. 

1. An adjunct is " a thing or quality added to 
an object, and only connected with it by reason 
of time, place, other objects, or other external 
relation." 

2. The amplification of an idea by adjuncts, 
is made by describing all or some of the princi- 
pal adjuncts that surround it, and have respect 
to time, place, and other objects. 

3. Thus, VirgU amplifies by adjuncts, the 
idea that ^^Ccesar^s death was a general calamity. ^^ 

" Even the sun itself, at the time of Caesar's death, 
wore crape on his refulgent head; and that impious , 
epoch dreaded lest the eternal night had suddenly 

Note. — It is left at the option of the Teacher to require from the 
pupil the repetition of the examples which serve as illus- 
trations of this, and the following modes of amplification. 

Q. Wh&t is an adjunct ? (1.) 

A> It is a thing or quality which is only connected with an ob- 
ject either by time, place, other objects, or some external 
relation. 

Q. How is an idea amplified by adjuncts 1 (2.) 

A. By describing all or some of the principal adjuncts that sur- 
round it. 
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arrived. A terrible voice was heard in the silent 
forests, and the idols seemed to turn pale about dark, 
and the cattle uttered words of sorrow. Terrible to 
relate ! the rivers stopped their course, and the ground 
yawned under foot, and the ivory pictures of the Gods 
shed tears in the temples, and their bronze statues 
emitted a cold sweat." 

4. In the following v§ry beautiful example 
the idea, " Must I leave thee, Paradise ?" is thus, 
from adjuncts, amplified by Milton, in Eve's 
lament on leaving Paradise. 

" O unexpected stroke worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus lea^ 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shades. 
Fit haunt of Gods ? Where I had hoped to spend, 
(Quiet, though;sad) the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ; 
O flowers (that never will in other climate grow). 
My early visitation and my last 
At even, which I bred up, with tender hand. 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names — 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, and rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 
Thee (lastly) nuptial bower by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from Thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ?*' etc. 
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EXERCISE. 

Theme — ^^ Home is sweet J' Amplification by 
adjuncts. Form two or more periods of two or 
more members. 

1 III. 

OF AMPLIFICATION -OF IDEAS BY THE ENTJ- 
MEEATION OF PAHTS. 

1. An idea may be amplified by enumerating 
all, or the principal parts or elements, of which 
a comi^x idea, or the object represented by an 
idea, is composed. 

2. Example. — "Everything that Midas touched 
was converted into goJdJ^ — OvtcT amplified this 
idea, by the enumeratioja of parts as follows : 

" The Hero of Berecinthia went out rejoicing; and glad 
of his fortune, began to test the truth of the promise, by 
touching each single object. With diflSdence, he breaks 
a small green sprig from a lofly oak, and behold ! it is 
converted into a golden rod ! he takes up a rock from 
the ground, and the rock is turned into yeUow gold ! he 
touches a clod of earth, and forthwith the mighty touch 
makes it a mass of gold ! he gathers a handful of ripe 
wheat, and lo ! it becomes a golden harvest," etc. . 

Q. How may an idea be amplified by the enumeration of 

parts'? (1.) 
A. By enumerating all, or the principal parts or elements, of 

which a complex idea, or the object represented by an idea, 

is composed. 
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EXERCISE. 

Theme — "^ toise man does everything wdV^ 
Amplification by enumeration of parts. Make 
three or four periods of various members. 

1 IV. 

OF AMPLinOATION OF IDEAS BY CAUSES AND 
EFFECTS. 

1. A' Cause is that hy^from^ or through which 
something is done or made. 

2. An Effect is that which proceeds from a 
cause. 

3. The connection between cause and eflfect 
is always close* and intrinsic. 

4. An idea may be amplified, by describing 
several causes and effects connected with it. 

5. Thu8,(7icer(7, from causes and effects, ampli- 
fies the idea that " a certain province had jusUy 
been afflicted toith calamities'^ 

Q. What is a Cause f (1.) 

A. A cause is that 6y, fronit or through which something is done 

or made. 
Q. What is an Effect f (2.) 
A. It is that which proceeds from a cause. 
Q. What is the connection between cause and effect ? (3.) 
A. It is always intimate or intrinsic. 
Q. How is an idea amplified by this mode ? (4 ) 
A. By describing several causes and effects connected with it 
6a 
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" Dost thou complain that the province was afflicted 
in various manners ? Look at the causes of its calami- 
ties. Ambition prevailed ; luxury had a complete 
sway ; the magistrates were indolent and inactive ; the 
people themselves lived in idleness and effeminacy. 
Expect, therefore, far greater evils. The treasury will 
be depleted ; religion will lay prostrate ; robbers will 
commit depredations with impunity." 

EXERCISE. 

Theme — "Submission to lawful authority is 
necessary to society J^ Amplification from causes 
and effects. Make three or more periods of 
different members. 

1 V. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY ANTE- 
CEDENTS AND CONSEQUENTS. 

1. An Antecedent is that which precedes, and 
a Consequent that which follows a thing. 

2. The connection between antecedent and 
consequent is generally accidental and extrinsic; 
it differs, therefore, from that of cause and effect. 
Again, cause and effect are always antecedent 
and consequent, but not inversely. 

Q. What is an Antecedent ? ( 1 .) 

A. It is that which precedes a thing. 

Q. What is a Consequent? (1.) 

A. It is that which follows a thing. 

Q. What is the connection between antecedent and consequent ? 

A. It is generally accidental and extrinsic, (2 ) 
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3. An idea may be amplified by describing 
several antecedents, or consequents connected 
with it. 

4. Thus, Virgil amplifies the idea, " It was 
night/^ by describing the consequents of it : 

" It was night, and wearied bodies were taking rest 
all over the earth. And the wrathful sea, and the tur- 
bulent forests were still. It was the time when the 
stars revolve in their spheres, and are in the middle of 
their course ; when every field is silent, and the cattle, 
and the painted birds that dweU in the woods near the 
water, and in the mountainous villages, are silent. All 
creatures, in the still night, were mitigating their cares 
by rest, and refreshing their bodies weary with labor." 

5. The same idea is thus, beautifull}* rendered 
into English by a Poet. • 

** Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They, to their grassy couch, these to their nest, 
Were sunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She, all night long, her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ! Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unvailed her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.*' 

Q. How may an idea be amplified by this mode ? (3.) 
A. By describing several antecedents or consequents 
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EXERCISE. 

Theme—" It was New Yearns day J' Amplifica- 
tion from consequents. Form three or more 
periods. 

1 VI. 

V 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY COMPARI- 
SONS AND SIMILITUDES. 

1. A Comparison is the act of confronting a 
thing with another, and of inferring their mutual 
agreement, or disagreement, in one or more 
respects. 

2. A Similitude is the resemblance, in some 
respect, of two objects. If the resemblance be 
perfect in every respect, it is called identity. 

3. Comparison diflfers from similitude — First, 
because, by comparison, not only the similarity, 
but also the dissimilarity of two things may be 

Q. What is Com/jamon ? (1.) 

A. It is the act of confronting a thing with another, and of in- 
ferring their mutual agreement, or disagreement in one or 
more respects. 

Q. What is Similitude ? (2.) 

A. It is the resemblance of two objects. 

Q. If the resemblance be perfect, how is it called? (2.) 

A. Identity. 

Q. How does comparison differ from similitude ? (3.) 

A. Firsts by comparison not only the similarity, but the di<4sim- 
ilarity also, of two things may be inferred. Second^ by 
comparison the similarity of two objects is discovered ; 
by similitude, their similarity is always presupposed. 
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inferred. Secondj by comparison, the similarity 
of two objects is discovered ; by similitude, their 
similarity is always presupposed. 

4. Amplification by comparison is made by 
comparing an idea or object with others, and 
thence drawing the conclusion, that " as they 
are alike or unlike, so they must be judged 
accordingly." 

5. Thus Martial, a Latin poet, by comparisons, 
ironically amplifies the idea : " Thou, Gaurus, 
art vicious, and may he excused in all respects hut 
oneJ^ 

** That thou, Gaurus, likest to spend a great part 
of the night in drinking, I can forgive. This vice thou 
hast in common with Cato. That thou writest poetry 
without any wit or poetical talent, thou deservest praise, 
for this was also Cicero's fault ; that thou dost often 
vomit, thou art like unto Anthony ; that thou indulgest 
in luxury, thou art similar to Apicius ; hut that thou art 
a thief, please tell me to whom art thou alike ? " 

6. Amplification by similitudes is made by 
describing such things as bear resemblance to 
the idea of the writer or speaker. Thus, Virgil, 
by similitudes, describes the youth of PaUantes 
at the time of his death : 

Q. How is an idea amplified by this mode ? (4. ) 

A. Bjr comparing the idea, or the object which it represents, 

with other ideas or objects, and thence drawing a suitable 

conclusion. 
Q. How is an object amplified by similitude 1 (6 ) 
A. By describing such things as bear resemblance to the idea 

oT the writer or speaker. 
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" Here they lay the youth on a bed of leaves, like a 
flower cut by the fingers of a virgin, or as a soft violet, 
or a languid hyacinth." 

And an English poet thus, by similitude, de- 
scribes the generations of man : 

** Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found ; 

Now green in youth, now withering on the. ground. 

Another race the following Spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So generations, in their course, decay — 

So flourish these, when those are passed away." 

EXERCISE. 

Theme. — " Little Edward was a pattern of 
beauty J hut soon passed away»^ Amplification by 
similitudes. Form three or four periods. 

t VII. 
OF AMPLIFIOATION OF IDEAS BY EXAMPLES. 

1. An Example is anything which may serve 
as a model of imitation, or as an illustration to 
another. 

2. The amplification of an idea by examples is 
made by quoting such examples as will illustrate 
or prove it, or serve as models of imitation. 

Q. What is an Example f (\.) 

A. An example is anything which may serve as a model of imi- 
tation, or as an illustration. 

Q. How is an idea amplified by examples ? (2.) 

A. By quoting sach examples as will illustrate or prove it, or 
serve as models of imitation. ^ '* 
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3. In this manner Cicero amplifies the idea 
that " MUo must not be condemned to death for JciU- 
ing Chdius^ 

"Thej assert that he who acknowledges to have 
killed a man, must not live. But in what city do these 
most silly men sustain this ? Namely : in a city that 
for the first time saw a capital case tried in the person 
of that most valiant hero, Marcus Horatius, who, at a 
time when the city was not yet free, was nevertheless 
acquitted by the Comitia of the Roman people, after he 
had acknowledged that he had killed, by his hand, his 
own sister." 

EXERCISE. 

Theme. — ^^ N is entitled to a military dis- 

tinctio7tfor his bravery in the battle-field, '^ Ampli- 
fication from examples of others who have been 
promoted for similar or less brave deeds. Form 
three or four periods. 

1 VIII. 

OF THE AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY ANTI- 
THESES. 

1. Antithesis means opposition, or contrast. 
It is of two kinds, of words, and sentences. 

Q. What does ^ntiVAesis mean ? (1.) 

A. It means opposition or contrast. 

^' -.JSqw many kinds of antithesis or opposition are there? (1.) 

A. "n^ kinds ; opposition of words and sentences. 
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2. An idea may be amplified by opposing 
words to words, or sentences to sentences. 

3. Thus Cicero, in the oration against Cati- 
line, amplifies the idea that " it toas a supreme 
auddcityfor such a man as Catiline to plot against 
the RepuUic : " 

"For who shall bear such an effrontry, that the 
weakest and most inefficient should plot against the 
strongest and most efficient, the insane against the wise, 
the intemperate against the sober, the sleepy against the 
watchful." 

EXERCISE. 

Theme. — " Ton have been a friend, a foiher, to 
wie." Amplification by antithesis of the words 
you and me. Form three or more periods. 

1 IX. 
OF AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY GBADATION. 

1. Gradation, or rising of the argument, is 
the gradual ascent which the argument makes, 
as it were, step by step, or by higher degrees, 
until it reaches the highest point. 

2. An idea containing a proof is amplified by 
gradation, by placing the adjuncts or reasons 

Q. How may an idea be amplified by antithesis'? (2.) 

A. By a contrast of words, or sentences. 

Q. What does GradcUion in respect to literary compositioti 

mean ? (1.) 
A. Gradation is the gradaal ascent of an argatnent or prpof 

until it reaches the highest point. 
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that illustrate or prove the idea in a suitable 
order, proceeding from the lowest to the highest 
order. 

3. Thus Cicero amplifies, by gradation, the 
idea that, " It was a great outrage to crucify a 
Roman citizen . " 

^ It is a crime to tie a Roman citizen ; it is almost a 
parricidal act to put him to death. What shall I say it 
is to crucify him ? It seems almost impossible to add 
anything more grievous to such insanity, wickedness 
and cruelty." 

4. In the same manner, Pierpont^ the re- 
nowned American poet, amplifies, by gradation, 
the following ideas in Warren's magnificent ad- 
dress at the Bunker Hill battle : 

First Idea. — " Maintain your ground^ braves I " 
Second Idea. — " The despots feel no mercy'* 
Third Idea. — " Do you fear hired foes f " 
Fourth Idea. — " It is well for patriots to die on the 
battle-feld,** 

WA&8»r8 A»X>»X88 AIT Bmncxft mtLL. 

Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 
Hope ye mercy still ? 

Q. How is an idea containing a proof amplified by grada- 
tion? (2.) 

A. By placing the adjancts, or reasons in a progressive and as- 
cending order. 

7 
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What's the mercy despot's feel ? 
Hear it in that battle peal ! 
Bead it on yon bristling steel ! 
Ask it — ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you ! they're a-fire ! 
And before you — see ! 

WTio have done it ? From the vale 
On they come ! — ^and will ye quail ? — 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be ! 

In the God of battles trust I 
Die we may — and die we must ; 
But O ! where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well, 

As where Heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head 
Of his deeds to tell ! 

EXERCISE. 

Theme. — " To sacrifice one^s own life in order 
to save that of others, is a heroic deed" Ampli- 
fication by gradation. Make three or more pe- 
riods. 
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SECTION 11. 
AMPLIFICATION OF WOBDS IN PEEIODS. 

1. Note. — This subject will be better ex- 
pounded in the third book. Here it is only so 
treated as to serve the purpose of amplification. 

2. The amplifica;tion of words is made by 
figures of speech in six diflferent ways, chiefly, 
to wit : First, by the use of Metaphors ; second^ 
by Hyperboles ; third, by Synonyms ; fourth, by 
the use of Grave and Solemn Words ; fifth, by 
Circumlocution ; sixths by Repetition. These are 
called figures of speech, which we shall explain 
in the following paragraphs, and close with some 
remarks on the subject of amplification. 

1 I.' 

OF THE AMPLIFICATION OF WORDS BY META- 
PHORS. 

1. A Metaphor is a mode of speaking by 
which a word is transferred from a subject to 

Q. In how many ways or modes is the amplication of words 
made? (2.) 

A. Chiefly in six different modes. 

Q. Point oat each in particular. (2.) 

A. First, by the use <tf metaphors; second, by hyperboles; 
third, by synonyms ; fourth, by the use of grave and sol- 
emn words ; fijflh, by circumlocution ; sixth, by repetition. 

Q. What is a metaphor 'i (I.) 

A. It is a mode of speaking by which a word is transferred 
from a subject to which it properly belongs to another, by 
reason of a certain resemblance that exists between the 
two subjects. 
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which it properly belongs to another, by reason 
of a certain resemblance that exists between 
the two subjects ; as if we should say " the 
meadows smUe;^' — "a man is -itemed with 
anger f^ — "Ae is devoured with cupidity J^ The 
words smUe^ inflamed^ devoured^ are all metaphor- 
ical, because, in an appropriate sense, the word 
smile belongs to man, infiamed to fire, and de- 
voured to an animal stimulated by hunger. As, 
however, under a certain feeling or state of 
being, there is a semblance between the primi- 
tive objects to which those words belong, and 
the secondary ones, to which they are applied, 
hence, the application of those words to the 
latter objects is rightly- made, but in a figurative 
or translative sense. 

Thus Virgil, describing JEneas when angry, 
says : " He lets the bridle of anger entirely loose J^ 

2. Amplification of words by metaphors con- 
sists in the use of the figurative language, instead 
of the plain and familiar one. Also, in the use 
of several metaphors that express the same 
idea. For instance, the idea of death may be 
expressed by metaphors ; as, " the entrance into 
the abode of the spirits,^ " the embarhing into the 
ocean of eternity, ^^ " the commencement (f an eternal 
rest:' 

Q. In what does the i&mplifieatioii of words by metaphofs con- 
sist? (2.) 

A. In the use of metaphons, <Mr figariitive laogpoagv, instead of 
the plain and familiar one. 
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EXERCISE. 

Theme. — " Time is shorV^ Instead of the word 
^hort, use metaphorical words and ideas. 

. t n. 

OP AMPLIFICATION OF WOKDS BY HYPEB- 
BpLES. 

1. A Hyperhoh is an exaggeration of truth. 

2. A hyperbolic word is that which exagger- 
ates an idea. 

3. Amplification of words by hyperboles 
consists in the use of exaggerative sentences, 
instead of the moderate and natural. 

4. Thus, Cicero^ in the oration pro MarceUus, 
magnifies and amplifies Caesar's exploits by 
hyperboles : 

" Thou didst subdue nations barbarous for their inhu- 
manity, innumerable for their multitude, infinite for 
their territories, supplied with aU kinds ef provisions.'* 

And Virgit says of Tumus' horses, that — 

"They exceeded the snow in whiteness, and the 
winds in speed." 

Q. Whatifl Ayp€r6ofef 

A. It is an exaggeration of trath. 

Q. What will then a hyperbolic word be ? (2.) 

A, A word which eocaggerates an idea. - 

Q. In what does ampUficatimi of words by hyperbole consist? (3.) 

A. In the nae of exaggeratlTe language, instead of the moderate 
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EXERCISE. 

Theme. — ^^ I thank thee, my Lord, for the heauti- 
fvl gift that thou hast bestowed upon thy unworthy 
servant" Use hyperbolic words instead of 
thank, heavtifuL, unworthy. Make other similar 
exercises of your own selection, 

1 III. 
OF AMPLIFIOATION OF WORDS BY SYNONYMS. 

1. A Synonym is a word which has the same, 
or nearly the same, signification as another. 

2. Amplification of words by synonyms is 
made by changing the words of a sentence in 
various ways, and substituting others which will 
convey nearly the same meaning. 

3. Thus, Cicero, in the oration pro Ligarius 
amplifies the words or question, " What was thy 
design in the Pharsolic battle, Tubero, with that 
sword in hand :" 

" For what was the object of that sword, Tubero, 
which thou wast wielding in the Pharsalic field ? Whose 
breast was its point aiming at ? What was the intent of 
thy arms ? What the design of thy mind ?— of thy eyes ? 

Q. What is a synonym f (1.) 

A. It is a word which has the same or nearly the same signifi- 
cation as another. 

Q. How is the amplification of words by synonyms made? (2.) 

A. By changing: the words of a sentence in various ways^and 
substituting others which will convey nearly the same 
meaning. 
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—of thy hands ?— of thy passion ? What didst thou 
want ? What was thy wish ? " 

The words, sword, point, arms, intent, design 
want, loish, convey nearly the same meaning. 

4. The use of synonyms is proper when it is 
designed better to impress an idea upon the 
mind of -a person, or for other purposes ; yet the 
injudicious use of synonyms is apt to imp^^ir the 
strength of the period, as it hns been observed 
under Chapter III, Article IV, of the Strength 
of the Period. 

EXERCISE. 

Theme. — I. "ShaU an American citizen fail in 
his duty towards his country ? " II. ^^ Shall a 
servant refuse obedience to his mobster ? " Express 
the same sentences in two or three diflferent 
manners by means of synonyms. 

1 IV. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF WOEDS BY THE USE 
OF GRAVE AND SOLEMN LANGUAGE. 

1 . Grave and solemn language consists in the 
use of words full of dignity, which inspire 
respect and veneration. 

Q. When is the use of synonyms proper, and when not? (4.) 
A. It is proper when an idea is to be deeply imprinted on the 

mind of a person, and it is improper when it is done with> 

out a good pirpose. 
Q. In what does the grave and solemn language consist ? (1.) 
A. In the vae of words which inspire respect. 
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2. The amplification by solemn and dignified 
words is made by the copious use of such lan- 
guage when the subject require* it. Such is 
that of Cicero in the orcUionpro Fontyv^ : 

^ Do not suffer, O Judges, that the Altars of the im- 
mortal Gods, and of the Mother Vesta, being pierced by 
the daily lamentations of the Virgins, be moved to anger 
on account of your judgment." 

3. A beautiful amplification by the use of 
grave and solemn language is also contained in 
Oasian^s address to the Sun : 

^ O thou that roUest above, round as the shield of 
my fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O sun ? thy ever- 
lasting light ? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty ; 
the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the moon, cold 
and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou, thyself, 
movest along ; whc^can be a companion of thy course ? 
The oaks of the mountains fall ; the mountains them- 
selves decay with years ; the ocean shrinks and grows 
again ; the Moon herself is lost in the heavens ; but thou 
art forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy 
course. When the world is dark with tempests, when 
thunders roll and lightnings fly, thou lookest in thy 
beauty ivom the clouds, and laughest at the storm. But 
to Ossian thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams 
no more ; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. But 
thou art, perhaps, like me for a season ; thy years will 

Q. How is the amplification by solemn lanfoage made % (2.) 
A. By the copious use of sadi language when the subject re- 
quires it. 
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have an end. , Thou wilt sleep in thy douds, careless of 
the voice of the morning." 

EXERCISE. 

Theme. — "T'Ae soul is immortcd, and ivUl never 
dieJ^ Express this sentence in various modes, 
by using grave and solemn language. 

l V. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF WOBDS BY OEROUM- 
LOOUTION. 

1. Circurrdocution is the use of a long form 
of language, in the expression of a simple, or 
complex idea. 

2. Hence, a circumlocution is oi itself an 
amplification of words. 

3. Amplification by circumlocution is made 
by using a longer form of expression of an idea, 
instead of a shorter and more direct one. 

Thus, FirgU amplifies this simple sentence or 
complex idea, "Ae dies" by a circumlocution in 
this manner. "-4 weighty and iron-like sleep 
presses heavily on his eyes, and doses them in an 
eternal night." 

Q. WhAi is circtmlocuiionf (1.) 

A. It is the use of a longer form of expression with regard to a 

simple, or complex idea. 
Q. How is the amplification by circumlocation made ? (3.) 
A. By using a longer form of expressing an idea» instead of a 

shorter one. 
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4. Circumlocutions must be judiciously used, 
that Js for some good reason ; otherwise they are 
considered a defect in composition, and are apt 
to enfeeble the language, as stated in the Article 
on the strength of the period. 

EXERCISE. 

Theme. — "TAe twenty-second of February is 
Washington's birthday J' Amplify the words Wash- 
ington and birthday by circumlocution. 

1 VI. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF WOEDS BY EEPETI- 
TION. 

1. Repetition of a word means the reiteration 
of the same word, either at the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end of a sentence or period. 

2. Hence, amplification by repetition consists 
in the reiteration of some principal words of 
the sentence ; and it is used only for the sake 

Q. What rule must b6 observed in the use of circumlocu- 
tions? (4.) 

A. They must be used for some good reason ; otherwise they 
are apt to weaken the force of the expression. 

Q. What does repetition of words mean ? (1.) 

A. The reiteration of one or more words in the same sentence 
or period. 

Q. For what purpose are the same or similar words principally 
repeated ? 

A. Fot the purpose of better fixing an idea on the mind of a 
person. 
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of ornament, or for the more forcible inculcation 
of an idea, in the mind of the hearer or reader ; 
thus CiCEBO, " / saw it, I did see it mysdf, I in- 
spected it thoroughly J' 

EXERCISE. 

Theme — ^^Have you heard the conversation your- 
self ?^^ Amplify both the question and answer 
by repetition. 

1 vn. ' 

FINAL KEMABKS ON T!HE SUBJECT OF AMPLI- 
FICATION, FOB THE DIBECTION OF BOTH 
TEACHEE AND PUPIL. 

1. The pupil must often practice upon the 
various modes of amplification. He must also, 
frequently read classic authors, and observe 
how ideas and words have been amplified by 
them. 

2. The exercise of analysis on this subject is 
not only most useful, but entirely indispensable 
for learning amplification of ideas, and words. 
It comprises three parts : First, to find the 
main idea of the speaker or writer, or the prin- 
cipal word which is the subject of amplification 

Q. What mast a papil do in order to learn amplification ? (1.^ 

A. He most practice npon its yarions modes, and study classic 
antfaors. 

Q. What exercise is therefore indispensable for learning ampli- 
fication? (2.) 

A. Analysis. 
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in a certain passage, period, or sentence ; Second, 
to determine the mode, by which that main idea 
or word has been amplified ; tMrd^ to cite the 
respective rule or definition. 

Note. — In regard to schools, it is advisable 
for teachers to frequently make an analysis of 
select pieces of good authors, after the abova 
manner, and afterwards require their pupils to 
repeat the same. But, above all, it is very 
expedient, after the pupil has written an exer- 
cise on amplification, or otherwise, to exact from 
him the analysis of his own composition, accord- 
ing to the above method., 

3. In amplification of idea© and words^ the 
following ryles must be observed : First, avoid 
excess by amplifying too much, or with excessive 
minuteness every idea or word ; second, do not 
use words that have no meaning, and which have 
no particular object to fulfil in the expression 
of an idea. Hence — 

4. The use of meaningless or superfluous 
words is a very bad quality in a writer or 
speaker, which justly entitles him to the ridi- 

Q. How mfmy parts does the analysis of amplification com- 
prise? (2.) 

A. * Three ; to wit : First, to find the main idea of the writer or 
speaker, or the principal word in a sentence or period ; 
second, to determine the mode bj which it is ampfified ; 
third, to cite the respectiye mle oi^ definition. 

Q. What rales must be observed in the amplification of ideas 
and words 1 (3.) 

A. Two. First, avoid excess by amplifying too much ; second, 
do not use meaningless words. 
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cule and contempt of intelligent iiterary men. 
For if the object of amplification^ as indicated 
in No; 1, Chapter IV, is to inform, persuade, 
please, or move more eflFectually a hearer, or 
reader, how can these four objects be attained 
by a mass of worthless chaff that has no sub- 
stance? The Intellect cannot possibly be en- 
riched with new ideas, or be convinced on a 
subject ; nor can the Imagination be pleased, 
nor the Will be moved, by words that are desti- 
tute of all meaning, or that impart not a new 
one. t 

5. As we have seen, amplification in literary 
composition is of two kinds — of ideas, and words. 
The former is higher in order, and more suitable 
for the objects above stated. It discriminates, 
moreover, the man of genius and talent, from a 
common intellect. In the mind of the former, 
ideas which seemed withered in the latter, gain 
a fresh growth, and spread out with luxuriant 
rapidity. 

6. Three degrees of proficiency may be 
marked in a writer of composition. 

Q* Stttte agfain how, many are the kinds of amptificatio^ in 

literary composition. (S.) 
A. Two ; amplification of ideas and words. 
Q. Which is higher in order ? (5*) 
A. The amplification of ideas. 
Q. How many degrees of proficiency may be marked in a writer 

of a composition 1 (6.) 
A. Three. 
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7. The first degree is to collocate orderly, and 
according to grammatical construction, the dif- 
ferent parts of sentences and periods, so as to 
convey correctly one's own meaning to others.^ 

8. This is to be accomplished, by observing 
the rules which regard the essential qualities of 
sentences, mentioned in Chapter III, Part I; 
also, the rules about the formation, clearness, 
and unity of the period, stated in Art. II and III, 
Chapter III, Part II. 

9. The second degree^is to give variety to the 
arrangement and government of the parts of a 
sentence and period, so as to relieve the hearer 
or reader from the weariness caused by a uni- 
form mode of expression. 

10. This is obtained by observing the rules 
of variety of arrangement and government in 
sentences laid down under Article IV of Chap- 
ter III, Part I ; also, the rules for the harmo- 

Q. Which is the Jirst degree of proficiency 1 (7.) 

A. It is to arraDge in order, and according to the rules of gram- 
mar, the di0erent parts of sentences and periods. 

Q. How is this accomplished ? (8.) 

A. Bj ohserying the rules which regard the essential qualities of 
sentences ; also, the rules concerning the formation, clear- 
ness, and unity of the period. 

Q. What is the second degree f (9.) 

A. It is to impart yariety of arrangement and goyemment to 
the parts of a sentence and period. 

Q. How is this obtained? (10.) 

A. By following the rules concerning the variety of arrange- 
ment in sentences, and harmony in periods. 
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nious sound of peripds stated in Article I, 
Chapter III, Part II. 

11. The third degree of proficiency consists 
in developing, enlarging, and expressing in 
copious language, the elements or ideas of sen- 
tences and periods after they have been orderly, 
grammatically, and variously arranged, or, in 
other words, after — as some call it — the skeleton 
of the Composition is made. 

12. This is accomplished by observing the 
rules of amplification of both ideas and words, 
as expounded in Chaptef' IV of Part II. 

13. This last degree of perfection is as neces- 
sary in a writer of composition, as it is in a 
painter of distinction to know the mode of 
transferring to a large canvas figures and ob- 
jects delineated in a small one. 

14. The ideas which a writer or speaker 
unacquainted with the art of amplification has 
on a subject, are like the seeds of a plant in a 
barren soil, which may sprout a little, and bear 
a few leaves, but will never yield flowers nor 
fruits. 

15. This shows the importance of learning 
the art of amplification. Yet, it happens not 

Q. Mention the third degree of proficiency. (11.) 

A. It consists in the deyelopment and . amplification of the 

principal ideas which form the sketch of a composition. 
Q. How is this accomplished ? (12.) 
A. B J observrng the rules of amplification concerning both ideas 

and words. 
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nnfrequently that, in the educational course of 
studies, youths spend more time in learning the 
grammatical construction of the words, than the 
art of developing and amplifying ideas, an art 
which is so much more essential and sublime 
than the other, and which contributes so much 
to develop and perfect those two great powers 
of Man, called Intellect and Imagination. 

16. Hence it is not a matter of wonder if but 
few students, even after completing a collegiate 
course, are found capable of writing and speak- 
ing with elegance on any other subject than the 
old trodden ones. 

17. The cause of Public Education positively, 
demands a reform in this particular. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

THE ELEMENTS OP COMPOSITION. 



•OF ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOGRAPHY— THEIR 
DEFINITION, AND CLASSIFICATION. 

!• A Composition is not deemed perfect un- 
less all the words are correctly written and 
properly pronounced. The first part is accom- 
plished by Orthography^ the second by Orthoepy ; 
Hence — 

2. Orthoepy is " the art of pronouncing words 
properly .'' It comprises two parts : First, the 
right pronunciation of words according to the 
powers of letters and place of accent ; second^ 
the right utterance of sentences by proper em- 

Q. What is necessary to a perfect composition 1 (1.) 
A. Orthoepy and Orthography. 
Q. Wh&tia Orthoepy? (2,) 
A. It is the art of pronouncins: words properly. 
Q. How many parts does Orthoepy comprise ? (2.) 
A. Two parts. 

Q. What is the first part of Orthoepy ? (2.) 
A. The right pronunciation of words according to the powers of 
letters and place of accent. 
7a 
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phasis, pauses and inflections, which, by English 
grammarians, is called Elocution. Spelling books, 
readers and grammars, in every language, treat 
extensively of these two branches, and to them 
the young student must refer for the right utter- 
ance of words and sentences. 

3. Orthography is " the art of writing words 
properly," and comprises three parts : First j the 
expression of words in writing by their proper 
letters ; second j the right punctuation of sen- 
tences and periods ; thirdj the proper use of 
capital letters. 

4. The first part of Orthography is closely 
allied to Spelling, and is, in a great measure, 
governed by it ; hence, the Student must consult 
the rules for spelling generally found in gram- 
mars and readers, as above stated. 

Q. What is the second part? C2.) 

A. The right utterance of sentences by proper emphasis, pauses 

and inflections, which is called Elocution. 

Q. What is Orthography f (3.) 

A. It is the art of writing words properly. 

Q. How many parts does Orthography comprise ? (3.} 

A. Three. 

Q. What constitutes the first part of Orthography? (3.) 

A. The expression of words by proper letters in writing. 

Q. What constitutes the second and third part ? (3.) 

A. The right punctuation of sentences and periods, and the 

proper use of capital letters. 

Q. To what is the first part closely allied ? (4.) 

A. To Spelling. 
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*5. Of the other two parts of Orthography, 
we shall brie% treat here in two distinct arti- 
cles. 

ARTICLE I. 

PUNCTUATION.— OF THE POINTS OF PUNCTU- 
ATION, THEIR POWER, USE, AND RULES. 

1 . Punctuation " is the art of dividing or separa- 
ting by marks or points in a written composition, 
periods, members, sentences, clauses, phrases, 
and a certain class of words, for the purpose of 
denoting the principal parts of periods and sen- 
tences, and directing the reader or speaker in 
the necessary pauses, inflections and emphasis, 
so that he may convey with precision the writer's 
meaning." 

2. The points of punctuation, therefore, may 
be divided into four classes. The first class 
regards Pauses ; the second, Inflections ; the third, 
Emphasis ; and the fourth, some Directions for 
the reader. 

Q. W\i9X IS Punctuation f (1.) 

A. It is- " the art of properly dividing, by certain marks, the 
yarious parts of a written composition, for the direction of 
the reader or speaker." 

Q. Into how many clasess may the marks, or points, of Punctua- 
tion be divided? (2.) 

A. Into four classes. 

Q. What is the subject of each class ? (2.) 

A. The first clads regards pauses ; the second^ inflections ; the 
third, emphasis ; and the fourth, some directions for the 
reader. 
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3 . The necessity of pauses, according to sense 
in the utterance of words; is self-evident. For 
without a fresh supply of breath, at certain in- 
tervals, the human voice cannot long endure. 
On the other hand, a want of rule and order in 
making stops, would necessarily injure, if not 
wholly destroy, the meaning of the composition. 

4. The points used to mark pauses, are four : 
the Comma marked thus (,); the Semicolon (;); 
the Colon (:) and the Period (.). 

5. Their respective power is as follows : the 
pause for the comma is equivalent to the time 
of counting oney for the semicolon, equal to one, 
hvo ; for the colon, equal to one, two, three, four; 
for the period, equal to one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight. 

6. The rules for punctuation, as given by 
grammarians, are many and conflicting. With 
the view of simplifying the system, and assisting 

Q. Why are pauses, and a certaia system necessary in reading 
or speaking 1 (3.) 

A. Pauses are necessary in order to obtain a fresh supply of 
breath ; and a certain system in pauses is necessary in 
order not to injure the meaning of a composition. 

Q. What and how many are the points used to mark pauses? (4. ) 

A. Four ; the comma, the semicolon, the colon, and the period. 

Q. What is their respective power 1(5.) 

A. The pause for the comma is equal to the time of counting 
one ; for the semicolon to one, two ; for the coion equal to 
one, tufo, three four ; for the period equal to one, two, three, 
four, Jive, iix, $even, eight. 

Q. How many general rules may be assigned for punctuation ? 

A. Two. (6.) 
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the memory of the learner, we will lay down two 
general rules, which are derived from the nature 
and object of punctuation. 

7. First General Rule, — Since the first and 
immediate object of punctuation is to mark the 
diflferent parts of a period, and certain principal 
words, according to sense, it follows that 
" Periods, Members, Sentences, Clauses,.Phrases, 
and Principal Words, ought to be punctuated 
according to the length of the-paus^ required by 
the sense, which is equal to eight short pauses 
for a Period of words ; equal to four for a Mem- 
ber of a period ; equal to tioo for a Sentence con- 
tained in a member of a period ; and equal .to 
oneioT a Clause or Phrase, or a Principal Word." 
From this rule we gather four corollaries. 

8. First — ^Periods of words are divided by 
the mark called period ; also, all abbreviated 
words ; as. Dr., Mr., Esq. Second. — ^Members, by 

Q. What is the Jirst general rule f (7.) 

A. " Periods, members, sentences, clauses, phrases, and princi- 
pal words shonld be punctuated according to the length of 
the pause required by <he sense." 

Q. State what must be the length of the pause for each of the 
parts you have mentioned. (7.) 

A. The pause for a period shonld be equal to eight short pauses ; 
for a member of the period, equal to four; fSr a sentence 
contained in a member, equal to tux> / for a clause, phrase, 
or principal word, equal to one. 

Q. How many corollaries do you gather from this first rule ? (7.) 

A. Four. 

Q. State the ^rs< corollary. (8.) 

A. Periods of words are divided hj periods / also, all abbreviated 
words ; as. Dr. for Doctor, 
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ixHona ; also, all quotations ; as, " He said unto 
Mm : comeJ^ Third. — Sentences, in which the 
sense of the period is suspended, by semicolons. 
Fourth. — Clauses, phrases, all compound sub- 
jects and predicates, and a certain class of words, 
hereafter to be mentioned, are to be marked by 
a comm^i. 

9. The special words are : 1. Nouns in 
apposition, and those* used in the form of an 
address ; as, " Paul, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ;" " My friends, I am glad to see you." 2. 
Emphatic words, on which a stress is to be 
laid ; as, "Thou, art the man." 3. The finite 
verb Be, when followed immediately by a verb 
in the infinite mood, or the particle that ; as, 
" My desire is, to rest ;" "Your father's command 
is, that you study." 4. Mter the words may, 
so, hence, again, first, secondly, noio, lastly', once 
more, in short, etc. 

Q. Mention the second. (8.) 

A. Members of periods are divided by colons ; also, all quota- 
tions. 

Q. Give the third corollary. (8 ) 

A. Sentences in which the sense of the period is suspended are 
divided by setnicolonfi* 

Q. Name t;^e Jourth: (8.) 

A. Clauses, phrases, all compound subjects, and predicates, and 
certain special words are divided by comnuis. 

Q. What are the special words to be divided by commas ? (9.) 

A. First, nOuns in apposition, and those used in the form of an 
address ; second, emphatic words ; third, the finite verb Be, 
followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, or the particle 
that ; fourth, after the words may, so, hence, etc. 
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10. Second General Rule. — Since the sec- 
ondary object of pauses is to relieve the reader 
or speaker from fatigue, and since their place 
and length are denoted by points (like musical 
notes) according to sense, it follows that pauses 
may be increased or decreased, both in number 
and length, and may be so denoted by points in 
writing, according to the convenience of the 
speaker or res,der, provided the meanircg of the 
sentence or period is not injured thereby. This 
rule may serve to explain the diversity of punc- 
tuation in different authors, which, however, at 
this time is so great and universal, that the adop- 
tion of some simple and uniform rules in this 
respect may justly be regarded as a literary 
necessity. 

11. Inflection in Elocution " is a modulation of 
the voice in speaking or reading, either rising or 
falling." 

12. The object of inflection is principally, 
to distinguish positive or declarative sentences 

Q. What is the second general rule f (10.) 

A. " Pauses may be lengthened or shortened according to the 

convenience of the speaker or reader, provided the meaning 

of the composition is not injured by it,** 
Q. What does inflection in Elocution mean 1 (11.) 
A. A modulation of the voice in reading or speaking. 
Q. How many inflections are there ? (11.) 
A. Two ; the rising and falling inflection. 
Q. What is the object of hiflections ? (12.) 
A. It is to distinguish declarative from interrogative sentences, 

and the protasis of a period from the apodosis. 
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from the interrogative ; also, the protasis, or 
rising part of the period, from the apodosisj or 
falling part. 

13. The points used to mark inflections in 
words or sentences are : the point of interroga- 
tion, thus : (?), of exclamation, thus : (1), the 
acute accent ('), the grave accent C), and the 
circumflex ("). 

14. The point of interrogation and the acute 
accent denote the rising inflection ; as, " Did you 
learn your lesson ? " The point of exclamation 
and the grave accent denote the falling inflec* 
tion ; as, "No, I am learning it now/' "^ Oh 1 what 
a beautiful pictured The circumflex accent 
embraces both the rising and falling inflection 
on the same syllable or word. 

15. Except in books which treat of Elocution 
or Delivery, the acute, grave, and circumflex 
accent are very seldom used in a literary com- 
position for the purpose of directing the reader 
or speaker in the rising or falling inflection ; it 
being suflScient to know, in general, that the 

Q. What are the points used to mark inflections ? (13.) 

A. Five ; the point of interrogation and exclamation, the acnie, 
grave, and circumflex accent. 

Q. What marks denote the rising and filing inflection, or 
both? (14.) 

A. The point of interrogation and acute accent denote the 
rising inflection ; the point of exclamation and grave ac- 
cent denote thQ falling one; and the circumflex denotes 
both inflections. 
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word or words by which the protasis, or ascend- 
ing part of the period, commences, should be 
marked by the rising inflection, and the word or 
words by which the apodosis, or descending part, 
begins, should be noted by the falling inflection. 
Also, that the word preceded by the mark of 
the period or exclamation, should have the /aU- 
ing inflection, and that preceded by an interroga- 
tive point should obtain the rising one. 

16. Emphasis consists in the peculiar stress 
of the voice on some word, for the purpose of 
fixing it better in the mind of the hearer. 

17. The stress is made by a change of the 
voice, either rising, as in interrogations, or fall- 
ing, as in positive declarations, or by both. 

18. Hence the points which denote emphasis 
are the same which denote inflections ; namely : 
the acute, grave, and circumflex accent ; the 

Q. Are the acute, grave, and circumflex accents often used in 
composition as directions for inflections f (15.) 

A. No. It is sufficient to know that words at the commence- 
ment of a period, or protasis, and before a point of interro- 
gation, should have the rising inflection ; and words at the 
commencement of the descending part of^ period, or 
• apodosis, at the end of it, and before an exclamation point, 
should have the falling inflection. 

Q. In what does emphasis consist ? (16.) 

A. In the stress of the voice on some word, for the purpose of 
fixing it in the mind of the hearer. 

Q. How is the stress made? (17. J 

A. Either by the rising or falling of the voice, or by both, as in 
inflections. 

Q! What points mark emphasis? (18.) 
8 
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diflference in speaking or reading being, that the 
stress made for emphasis is longer than that of 
simple inflections, as may be observed in the 
following 

Example.— "/« that General Grant T' ^It is nht." 
''Tes.itisr 

19. Writers, however, do not generally note 
emphatic words with any mark, but leave to the 
discriminating judgment of the reader or speaker 
to emphasize words according to their import- 
ance. 

20. Beside the points that denote pauses and 
inflections, there are others, which are used in a 
written composition for the direction of the 
reader. They are — 

1. The mark that denotes a long syllable ; 
thus: (■). 

A. The same accents that denote inflections, except that in 
speaking or reading the stress for emphasis is made longer. 

Q. Are those marks generally used by writers in a literary com- 
position ? (19.; 

A. Writers commonly to leave the judgment of the reader or 
speaker to emphasize words according to their importance* 

Q. What otker points are used iji a literary composition for the 
direction of the reader? (20.) 

A. The long and short mark, the Diaeresis, Apostrophe, Ellipsis, 
Caret, Hyphen, Section, Paragraph, Quotation, Crotchets, 
Parenthesis Index, Brace, Asterisk, Obelisk, Double Obe- 
lisk, Parallels, Alphabetical letters. Figures, Under lines 
and Italics. 

Note. — The Teacher may require the pupil to explain the object 
and mode of writing each of the afore-named marks or 
points. 
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2. The mark that denotes a short syllable ; 
thus : ("). This is called Breve. 

3. The diaeresis which shows that two vowels 
form separate syllables ; as, ^^ Creator'' 

4. The apostrophe ('), which indicates the 
abridgment of a word ; as, ^^M jvdg^dJ^ 

5. The ellipsis, which indicates the suppres- 
sion of some letter ; as, ^^K—g^^ for King. 

6. A caret (a) which marks the omission of 
a word ; as, " J T dUigenV 

7. A hyphen (-) which connects two words 
into one ; as, " to-morrow J^ 

8. The mark of a section (§). . 

9. The mark of a paragraph (T). 

10. The mark of a quotation, which consists 
of two inverted commas at the beginning, and 
two direct ones at the end of a phrase or passage ; 
as, '^Liberty is our motto.^' 

11. Crotchets or brackets, to enclose a word 
or sentence, thus, [ ]. 

12. An index or hand, to point out a passage 
or note, thus, J|@^. 

13. A brace which unites three poetical lines, 
or connects a number of words in prose, with 
one common term ; thus, /-^a-^, 

14. The following characters are used to di- 
rect the reader to marginal or foot notes : First j 
the asterisk, thus * ; second, the obelisk, t ; third, 
the double obelisk, J ; fourth, the parallel, ||. 

15. The letters of the alphabet, and numerical 
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figures, which are used for references to the 
margin. 

16. Underlines and italic letters, for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing some particular word or 
words. 

ARTICLE II. 
OF THE PROPEE USE OF CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

1. Letters have two forms, which are dis- 
tinguished as capital or large, and small letters. 

2. The following words should begin with 
capitals : 

1. The titles of books and the heads of their 
principal divisions. 

2. The first word of every distinct book, 
chapter, article, paragraph, period and sentence. 

3. The first word after notes of interrogation 
and exclamation. 

4. The names of the Deity ; as, Ood, Jehovahy 
the Supreme Being, etc. 

5. Proper names of persons, places, objects, 
etc. 

. Q. How many forms do letters have ? (1.) 
A. Two ; capital and small letters. 
Q. What words should commence with capitals ? Give the first 

division. (2.) 
A. Titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions. 
Q. Give the second division — third— fourth. 
A. Note. — The Pupil mil answer for each division, according 
to the words of the text. 
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« 6. Adjectives derived from proper names of 
nations, persons or places ; as, Orecicm^ Roman^ 
English, etc. 

7. The first word of an example, and of a 
quotation in a direct form ; as, " always remem- 
ber this maxiip : * It is not too late to do good J '^ 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun J, and the interjection 0/ 

10. Words of particular importance; as, " I%6 
American Independence" 

11. Words contracted ; as, Mr., Mrs., Dr.^ 
Cr,, Esq., etc. 

"^ I.— EXERCISE. 

Examine in your reader or other book, the 
punctuation of one or more pages ; if you observe 
any error or omission in punctuation, point it 
out and quote the respective rule. You may 
sometimes also, assign the reason why the punc- 
tuation is right. 

n.— EXERCISE. 

Punctuate and use capital letters according to 
the above rules, in the following poetical piece : 

jkUi TanraSf o XiObi^, asm Taxsx. 

thou art O Gk>d the life* and light 
of all this wondrous world we see 

its glow by day its smile by night 
are but reflections caught from thee 
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where'er we turn thy glories shine 
and all things fair and bright are thine 

when day with farewell beam delays 
among the opening clouds of even 

and we can almost think we gaze 
through golden vistas into heaven 

those hues that make the sun's decline 

so sofl so radiant lord are thine 

when night with wings of starry gloom 
o'ersliadows all the earth and skies 

like some dark beauteous bird whose plume 
is sparkling with unnumbered eyes 

that sacred gloom those fires divine 

so grand so countless Lord are thine 

when youthful spring around us breathes 
thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh 

and every flower the summer wreathes 
is bom beneath that kindling eye 

where'er we turn thy glories shine 

and all things fair and bright are thine 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK ON THE ELEMENTS 
OF COMPOSITION. 



TESTIMONIALS 

OP DISTINGUISHED LITEBABY PEBSONS, IN COMMENDATION 
OF PBOPESSOB A. LAYBES' WOBK ON 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION, 

BELLES-LETTBES, AND ORATOEY. 



From Hon. JOHN SWETT, State Superintendent Public In- 
struction. 
State op Calipoenia, Dep't op Public Instruction, ? 
San Francisco, January 10th, 1867. J 
Prop. Layres : — ^Dear Sir — I have had the pleasure of examin- 
ing Vols. 1, 2 and 3 of your work on Composition, Belles-Lettres 
and Oratory. The first volume seems to be well adapted to the 
wants of our Grammar and Ungraded Schools, and will, I think, 
be favorably received by teachers. It is simple, concise, and well 
arranged. I am well pleased, also, with the second volume, 
which must prove valuable in the hands of older pupils. The 
great merit of both volumes seems to be simplicity and brevity. 
The third volume, on Oratory, from the slight examination I 
have been able to give k, seems to be a work of great value to 
High Schools and College Schools. In my opinion, the book, if 
published, will be favorably received by teachers, and used to a 
considerable extent. Very truly yours, 

JOHN SWETT. 

From Hon. J. C. PELTON, Superintendent Public Schools, San 
Francisco. 

Prop. Layres: — ^My Dear Sir — From the examination I 
have been able to give your manuscript work on Composition 
and Rhetoric, I am prepared to concur in the recommendation of 
the Honorable Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

J. C. PELTON. 
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From Rev, WM. H. HILL, City Superintendent Public Schoofs, 
Sacramento. 

Pbof. Augustus Latres -: — ^Dear Sir — You were kind enough 
to submit for my examination the manuscript of the work yon 
intend to publish on the Elements of Composition, Belles-Letcre^ 
and Oratory. After as careful and thorough perusal of the same 
as it was in my power to give, I came to Ihe conclusion that, for 
conciseness, correctness, and precision of definition, as well as for 
completeness and simplicity of style, it was, and would be, with- 
out a rival. He must be a dull teacher, and a still duller scholar, 
who could not, with its assistance, instruct his pupils in — as well 
as thereby comprehend himself— the principles and the details of 
these interesting studies. I regard your work as the best of its 
kind, and precisely adapted to the wants of our public schools, 
as well as of the higher Institutions of Learning, and I know of 
but few men in any profession who would not be benefitted by 
its careful study. I trust that you will be amply remunerated, 
as well as enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that you have done a 
good work for the rising generation. 

Truly your ob't serv*t, WM. H. HILL. 



From F. W. HATCH y M. Z>., Superintendent Common Schools, 
Sacramento County, 

Prof. A. Latres : — Dear Sir — I have very carefully exam- 
ined the manuscript of the work which you are about to publish 
on the Elements of Composition, Belles-Lettres and Oratory, and 
regard it as one of the best treatises upon these important 
branches — ^perhaps the only one obtainable possessing equal 
advantages. Its publication will supply what is much needed in 
our higher schools — a work upon these subjects, combining com- 
prehensiveness with conciseness, and of such simplicity in its ar- 
i-angemcnt as to be readily understood by the advanced pupil. 
Very truly yours, F. W. HATCH. 



From THEODORE BRADLEY, Esg., Principal Boys' Hixjh 
School, San Francisco. 

Prof. Layres : — Dear Sir : — I have spent considerable time 
in examining your manuscript volumes treating of Literary Com- 
position and Oratory, and take pleasure in attesting their excel- 
lence in arrangement. The clearness of the definitions in these 
volumes gives them a decided superiority to most works upon 
these subjects. Heartily wishing you success in your endeavors 
to cultivate a taste for these and kindred topics, 
I remain, very respectfully, 

TliEODORE BRADLEY. 
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From JAMES DENMAN, Esq., Principal Girh* Grammar 
School, San Francisco, 

Prof. Latres : — ^Dear Sir— I have carefully examined your 
work, in manuscript, on Composition. I think it is admirably 
arranged to develop the correct idea of the analysis and synthesis 
of language, and the amplification of ideas into sentences and 
periods. The style is clear, terse and pleasing. I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it as a great acquisition to our text books, and 
as a valuable aid to the student in the most difficult of all studies — 
that of composition and letter-writing. With the highest regards, 
I remain, ever yours truly, JAMES DENMAN. 

From MARTIN KELLOGG, Esq., Professor of Languages, 
California College, Oakland. 

Prof. Auo. Latres : — I have examined the manuscript of 
the first part of the work you propose to publish, and have looked 
more hastily over the second and third parts. I am happy to ex- 
press my conviction of the value of the whole treatise. It has 
the merits of comprehensiveness, fine analvsis, thorough elabora- 
tion, accurate distinctions, good practical directions, and good 
taste in the selection of examples. I should be glad to have the 
three volumes on my shelf for reference. Teachers, and the 
higher classes of pupils, could not fail to find the work of great 
service. I have queried whether the explanations and definitions 
were not almost too scientific in tone, using language which it 
needs some maturity of thought to appreciate. But the practical 
part is certainly excellent, and could not fail to be of advantage 
m any class. It would give me much gratification to see so thor- 
ough and excellent a treatise emanate from young California. 
Yours, truly, MARTIN KELLOGG. 



From Miss CAROLINE L. AT WOOD, Teacher of Rhetoric, 
Boys' High School, San Francisco. 

Prop. Latres : — Sir — In the cursory examination which I 
have been able to bestow upon your " Second Book on Rheto- 
ric," my attention was especially attracted to the great clearness 
of statement that characterizes the work. In this particular, it 
excels most of the books on Rhetoric tliat I have used. I recom- 
mend it to all those who wish to obtain a book that will give them 
definite ideas on this subject, and teach them to express their 
thoughts and feelings in a clear, siniple, and forcible manner. 
Respectfully yours, CAROLINE L. ATWOOD. 
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From Miss M. F. AUSTIN, Teacher of Btiles-Lettres/ Girls' 
High School^ San Frandsto. 

Prof. Latrbs : — ^Dear' Sii^— I have examined, with some 
care, the first and second books of your series on the Elements 
of Composition and Belles-Lettres^ and anhesitatingly say, that 
in precision of definition, conciseness %i style, choice selection of 
examples; and logical deductions, they surpass any works of the 
same nature now used in oar sdiooUi I coqsider the second 
volume especially wfeU adapted to a course of study for boys. 
Hoping, for our own-aakes as well as yonrs,^at they may prove 
a socoess, I remain, 

Respectfully, M. F. AUSTIN. 

From WM. S. HUNT, AM,, Principal Young Ladies* Semi- 
nary, Sacramento. 

Pbof. Latrbs : — Having attended your Lectures on the sub- 
ject of Composition and Oratory, I am prepared to say that I 
regard the book about to be published as far superior to anv work 
extant upon that subject, and am of the opinion that it will sup- 
ply a want which has long been extensively felt among teachers. 
I mtend to use it in my school. Respectfully yours, 

WU. S. HUNT, A.M. 

From HERMON PERRY, Esq., Principal of Sacramento 
Seminary. 

Prop. Latrbs : — ^Dear Sir — Having had the pleasure of 
listening to some of your Lectures on Oratory, and of briefly 
examining ^our forthcoming work on Composition and Oratory, 
in manuscnpt, I take pleasure in saying that I believe the work 
will be a valuable and much needed addition to our school tex^ 
books, and I shall take pleasure in introducing it in Sacramento 
Seminary. Very truly, HERMON PERRY. 



From Rev. L H. BRAYTON, Pnncipal, and Professor of Rhe- 
toric, BdleS'Lettres and English, California College, Oakland. 

Prop. Latrbs : — ^Dear Sir — The great commendation to which 
it appears to me your labor is entitled is, that you have attempted 
a thorough and comprehensive digest of all that pertains to the 
connected subjects of Rhetoric and Oratorv, from the simplest 
Elements of domposition to* the highest combinations in Oratory. 
The brief examination which I have thus far been able to make, 
assures me that you have brought the results of a profound 
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analysis, and made them available, in a practicable form, to the 
classes of minds for whose use your successive volumes are 
. intended. Very respectfully yours, 

I..H. BRAYTON. 

Fwm Hon. JO^N CURREY, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Calijomia* 
Prop. Aug. Latres : — Dear Sir — Since your work on Oratory 
was placed in my hands, engagements of an imperative kind 
have prevented me from giving it that full examination which I 
desired to bestow upon it ; but, notwithstanding, I have been able 
to read a considerable portion of it,*and think I very well under- 
stand its character, your explanation of the principles and rules 
of Logic and Oratory seems to me to be simple, concise, and M 
the same time comprehensive, and your analyses thorough and 
demonstrative. To the student of the art which your work 
teaches, I think it must prove a valuable means of instruction. 
I can recommend it particularly to my young friends of the legal 
profession, as a source from which they may be able to learn 
much of value as special pleaders and as advocates at the 
forum. Very respectfully, yours, etc., 

JOHN CURREY. 

From Hon. JOS. W. WINANS, President Board of Education, 
San Francisco. 

From a similar examination of the foregoing work — a Treatise 
on Oratory, by Prof. Layres — I have formed the same opinion as 
that expressed by Judge Currey, and believe that it might be 
adopted with advantage for use in ou^ State and City Public 
Schools. JOS. W. WmANS. 

From Hon. C. A. TUTTLE, Reporter of the Supreme Court. 

To Prof. Layres : — ^During the time you have been engaged 
on " The Elements of Composition, Belles-Lettres and Oratory," 
I have, from time to time, looked over the manuscript, being 
induced thereto from a love of the subject treated. The con- 
clusion to which I have arrived is, that for comprehensiveness 
and fine analysis, your work excels any to which I have had 
access in the English language. The subjects upon which you 
treat have heretofore been too much neglected in the educ4ik>n 
of young men in America, and your work seems to me exactly 
calculated to interest both instructor and scholar in the matters 
treated. To the legal profession, also, it appears to me, the 
work will be of great value, particularly aa connected with the 
science of pleading. If published, I have no doubt it would 
soon becotne a necessity in every lawyer's library. 

Respectfullv, etc., CHARLES A. TUTTLE. 
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From Hon. J. F. HOUGHTON, Surveyor- General of California. 

Prof. Augustus Layres : — Sir — I have carefully read the 
manuscript copy of your work upon " The Elements of Compo- 
sition/' and have examined, so far as the limited time they were 
left with me would permit, the manuscript copy of your books 
upon " Belles-Lettres" and " Oratory/' and can only regret that I 
had not time to read and consider the whole. From the exami- 
nation I was able to give, I am satisfied that the three books, 
taken in connection, will, when published, fill a place in the 
course of study in our higher schools which has long been 
vacant, and which has long needed to be filled. I congratulate 
you, and all others intei-ested in the cause- of education, for the 
success attending your efforts to that end in the production of 
these books. I have the honor to be, 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. F. HOUGHTON. 

From Col. G. W. BOWIE, Sacramento. 
Prof. Augustus Layres : — Dear Sir — Having examined 
with much interest, your work on " The Elements of Composi- 
tion, Belles-Lettres and Oratory," intended for the public schools 
of the country, I cheerfully recommend it as an admirable text- 
book for our Institutions of Learning. Its clearness and compre- 
hensiveness make it easy for the student to understand these 
important branches of education, and to become acquainted with 
the uses of his language. Very respectfullv, 

'G.W.BOWIE. 

From H. L. TEMPLETON, A.M., Principal Sacramento High 

School; Rev. J AS. S. McDONALD ; W. R. CLUNE^S, 

M.D.; FRANK F. TAYLOR, Assisiant United States 

District Attorney. 

Prof. Layres: — Having attended, wholly or in part, the 

course of Lectures delivered by you upon the subject of Literary 

Composition and Oratory, it is but due to you to express our 

high appreciation of their excellence, and of their value to the 

student in these important branches of education. 

The manuscript copy of the work which has been shown us, 
and which, when completed and published, is intended to be used 
in oa#Bchools, is, in our judgment, admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose — in fact the only one we have met with which treats of these 
subjects fully, and yet so plainly, as to bring them within the com- 
prehension of the young pupil. 

H. L. TEMPLETON. 

JAS. s. McDonald. 

W. R. CLUNESS. 
FRANK F. TAYLOR. 
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